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Walking Through Fire 



This exciting scene was witnessed not long ago in London when an ex-soldier, dressed in 
clothes treated with a liquid he himself prepared, lit a fire and walked through the flames 

unhurt. See next column 


CAN WE CONQUER 
FIRE? 

MAN WHO WALKED 
THROUGH FLAMES 

Another Step in the Fight 
Against a Fearful Enemy 

WOOD THAT WILL NOT BURN 

If the experiments that have just 
surprised many people in London should 
succeed, the day may come when we 
shall be able ■ to walk through file 
without much hurt. 

All readers of the C.N. have read 
thrilling stories of the brave deeds of 
our firemen, who, without thinking of 
danger, rush through.burning buildings 
to save lives and.property. Story books 
are full of these tales. 

Often the fireman succeeds in his 
gallant task, but he usually has to 
spend many days, perhaps months, in 
hospital, suffering agonies from burns, 
before he is able to return to his duties. 
Sometimes the fireman dies from the 
effects'of the flames. 

Helping the Fireman 

Now much of the danger is likely 
to vanish from- the life of these brave 
men. - An ex-soldier, who - has -spent 
15 years thinking out the best way to 
lessen the dangers of a fireman’s life, 
has made a great discovery, and lias 
patented what he calls a Fire Resister. 

This new invention is a remarkable 
liquid. We all know that fire does not 
like water, and it is claimed that'this 
new liquid is a - far bigger enemy to 
fire than water. When a piece of wood 
which has been wetted with water diies 
again it will burn readily, but after it 
has been once sprayed with this new 
fluid it.will never burn. It is said that a 
little poured over your coal will take 
“ all the fire out of it ; a little poured 
over the tablecloth will preserve the 
doth even if the table it covers has 
been burned black 

Walking Through Flames 

. When the firemen of the future hurry 
away to a big fire they will probably 
carry on . their engine several gallons 
of this most remarkable fluid, and spray 
their clothes with it as their engine 
clatters along the_streets. Some of it 
will be poured 011. to helmets, which will 
then be placed over the firemen’s heads, 
and they 'will then, - it is claimed, be as 
free ’from danger among the flames as 
a diver is . free from the danger of 
drowning at the bottom of the sea. 

They will be able to walk through the 
flames without even being scorched, as 
Mr, -Truro, the inventor, did a week or 
two ago at Stamford Bridge, in London. 
I le has even built a cottage, set it blazing, 
strolled leisurely through the flames, and 
come out without being singed. 

Mr. Truro told a. representative of the 
C.N. the story of an event which caused 
him to give years of his life in trying 
to find a cure for fire 


One night fifteen years ago, lie said, 
stands out in his memory. There was a 
red glow in the sky, and there came to 
his ears the sound of the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs.and the thrilling “ Hi,.hi, 
hi! ” from the lust}’ throats of firemen 
eager to reach their goal. The crowd 
was hurrying into a side-street to sec a 
blazing building, a, furnace; of fury, 
with sparks rushing skyward, The walls 
and windows, wrapped in angry flame; 
seeming to laugh at the steady streams 
of water pouring, on them. 

“.Then,” says Mr. Truro, "I saw at 
one of the , windows a little frightened 
girl, holding out her arms and crying 
to the firemen. to save her. The sight 
was a terrible one. From that fearful 
moment I vowed that I would do all 
f possibly could to find a power that 
would resist the scourge of fire, and 
since then every minute of my spare 
time I have spent oh this task. 


“ I experimented with all sorts of 
chemicals. Often I felt that I had the 
right thing at last, but when I put it 
to the test the fire won. At times I 
-would almost give up in despair, and 
then the - remembrance of that awful 
night came back and I set to work again. 
This spurred me on; Ten years passed 
and I was still unrewarded, and it was 
not until a few weeks p.go that I found 
the precious mixture that will kill lire. 

“ The uses-towhich this new fluid 
can be put are numberless. There need 
be no fire in any house outside the fire¬ 
grate in future. Curtains, dresses, clothes, 
anything can be made fireproof.” 

It is a great claim to make, but it is 
said ..that the experiments have, so far 
been quite satisfactory, and the-dis¬ 
covery may prove to be of incalculable 
value to the human race in its fight 
against fire, one of the most terrible 
enemies men have to contend with. 


THE ABBEY SOLDIER 

Central Figure of 
Armistice Day 

KING FOLLOWS UNKNOWN 
MAN TO THE ABBEY 

No thought more true and lovely has 
ever flashed into tire human mind and 
received the stamp of a nation’s au¬ 
thority than the burial in the solemn 
temple of Westminster Abbey of an un¬ 
known British soldier, ■ laid to rest in 
highest honour as the representative of 
that vast multitude who died for their 
country and lie in foreign graves. 

To rest, while England remains Eng¬ 
land, in Westminster Abbey is the 
supreme tribute our country can offer 
to its greatest men, and his burial, with 
the King as chief mourner, marshals, 
admirals, and rulers as attendants, and 
the people looking on, gives the common 
soldier full rank among the greatest 
heroes of our race. 

The Call of Duty 

Will anyone.say lie docs not deserve 
that fine distinction ?. Who more 
prompt than he to answer his country's 
call ? Who more enduring under the 
strain of long watching and ever-present 
danger, more resolute to .do his duty to 
the end, more unflinching in trial ? 

In hundreds of thousands, slain in 
the cruel furnaces of war, lie these un¬ 
known men, victors of the war, scattered 
over a hundred battlefields. Not theirs 
to see the victory they, hoped-for, to 
receive the thrilling welcome home, to 
know how deep and fervent was .the 
nation’s cry “ Well done ! .". ■- 

In London’s Roar 

The heart of the nation, remembering 
those men, calls for some place where it 
may proudly mourn; and where, in 
streaming London’s central roar, could 
this nameless soldier lie so proudly as in 
our great Abbey, treasuring the memories 
of a thousand years ? Here, indeed, is a 
sacred place lor “ Daddy’s grave." 

We may be sure that, whatever graves 
in the Abbey fail in fame and become 
unnoticed as the long years pass, this 
grave of a nameless soldier will never be 
forgotten or neglected, for it will link 
the Abbey with every hamlet, that sent 
a brave lad to the war and lost him there. 


THE TWO EMPIRES 

We gladly quote this timely para¬ 
graph from” the pen of Sir Valentine 
Chirol, the Foreign Editor of the Times. 

The Ottoman Empire has disappeared 
because it had become an instrument of 
evil to the world. 

The' -British Empire has survived 
because it has, on the whole, been an 
instrument for good to the world. 

It would be a tragedy indeed if, hav¬ 
ing destroyed an empire which rested 
only on force, we were to forget what 
have been the better title-deeds of our 
own empire. 
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. Parliament ©f the Nations 
WORLD’S PEACE ASSEMBLY AT GENEVA 

1300 Million People Represented 

Round a Table in Switzerland 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK AND THE QUESTIONS BEFORE IT 

When the war drum throbs no longer and the battle flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 


100 MILLION TONS 
OF COAL LOST 

Flooded Mines Abandoned 
HOUSES WHICH BREAK IN TWO 

The Committee of Inquiry appointed 
by the Government to tackle the problem 
of the flooded Tipton mines has issued 
its report, and with it-goes all hope of 
the waterlogged mines being retrieved, 
for the first recommendation of the 
Committee is that the flooded area shall 
be finally abandoned. 

Thus an immense quantify of coal, 
estimated at nearly ioo millions tons, is 
lost for all time. 

The Committee thinks it would be 
economically unsound to attempt to 
save the mines. With regard to the 
surrounding districts which are threat¬ 
ened by the water, the Committee 
recommends that a new system of pump¬ 
ing shall be set up. 

The decision to abandon Tipton has 
disappointed some owners and engineers, 
who had hoped to see the Government 
undertake the tremendous task of 
clearing the mines. On the other hand, 
it has come as a blessing to local au¬ 
thorities, railway and canal companies, 
and tenants of small property, who will 
no longer be faced with the danger of 
subsidences, which were frequent while 
the mines were worked, and against 
which every precaution was futile. 

Streets Like a Nightmare 

It is a common sight now in the 
affected area to see houses split down 
the middle, the windows and doors all 
awry, and the bulging walls propped 
up by timber. At Netherton, near 
Tipton, some of the streets have the 
appearance of an artist’s nightmare, 
something like toy brick buildings just 
about to fall. In one part of the area 
a church has had to be rebuilt three 
times, and its Sunday school has 
frequently been raised on to a new 
foundation by hydraulic jacks ! 

With the mines not working the 
likelihood of further subsidences, is 
considerably reduced; and damaged 
property can be' put right witli 
safety, while there will be no hindrance 
to new concerns being erected. 

Fortunately, no miners are thrown 
out' of work by the Committee’s 
decision; they were all absorbed by 
neighbouring collieries months ago. 

SEA LION’S APPETITE 
Eating the Food of 50 People 
FISHERMEN’S CRUSADE 

The sea lion is an extravagant crea¬ 
ture, and is shortly to be put to good uses. 

The average lion weighs a ton, and he 
lias a big appetite. He eats as much as 
fifty pounds of fish in a day, enough to 
feed fifty people, and there are too many 
sea lions. 

Four hunters recently killed several 
hundred sea lions in a single day in the 
Charlotte Islands. 

War has been declared on the sea lions. 
Vast numbers of them are found on the 
British Columbia coast, and their 
voracious appetites are seriously de¬ 
pleting the catches of fishermen. 

The chemist has been at work on the 
tanning of the skin of the sea lion, and 
lie lias been able to turn it into very 
serviceable leather. Years of costly re¬ 
search have already enabled us to tan 
the skins of the shark and the large dog¬ 
fish, and many people are today wearing 
boots made with such “ leather. 

Now we are going to have an addi¬ 
tional source of leather from the sea lion, 
and by hunting him not only will the 
fish supplies in the localities wdiere he 
abounds be largely increased; but yet 
another substitute will be found for one 
of the most costly and scarce com¬ 
modities of modern times. 


In two days from now, on Novem¬ 
ber 15, in the beautiful Swiss'city of 
Geneva, wdiere the River Rhone glides 
swiftly from the green waters of Lake 
Leman, and the rose-glow of the evening 
sun may be seen in the far distance lin¬ 
gering on Mont Blanc, an Assembly of 
the Nations will be held for the first time 
to plan the peace of this troubled world. 

The world contains about 1612 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants, divided between 65 
nations, large and small. Of these, 44 
nations may be qualified to attend, and 
they will represent 1310 millions of man¬ 
kind. But the United States, with 
their 105 millions, may not be there, 
as they have been quarrelling among 
themselves about their share, in the 
world’s peace ; and 21 other countries, 
containing 302 millions, have either not 
wished to attend or are not invited. 

Broadly speaking, thirteen-sixteenths 
of the world’s people either will, or may 
be, represented at this great meeting, and 
three-sixteenths will not be there. 


The countries that may take part are : 

Argentina Great Britain Persia 


Australia 

Greece 

Peru 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Hedjaz 

Rumania 

Canada 

Holland 

Salvador 

Chile 

India 

Serbia 

China 

Italy 

Siam 

Colombia 

Japan 

South Africa 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Spain 

Czecho¬ 

N. Zealand 

Sweden 

slovakia 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Panama 

Uruguay 

France 

Paraguay 

Venezuela 


Nicaragua and Honduras have also 
applied for admission, and the United 
States are eligible if they care to attend. 

The countries still outside are Russia 
and eight republics that have been 


formed within the western and southern 
boundaries of Russia, namely, Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukrainia, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan ; Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, Austria, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria, wdiich, during the war, w-ere 
enemy countries to the nations that 
formed the League; and the rest are 
Mexico, Costa Rica, and San Domingo 
from the American continent; Albania 
from Europe ; Abyssinia from Africa ; 
and Afghanistan and Nepal from Asia. 

But one of the questions that no doubt 
will be discussed at Geneva by the As¬ 
sembly is the admission to the League 
of countries not now belonging to it, w ho 
may apply for membership and pledge 
themselves to fulfil the obligations 
that accompany membership. To gain 
admission a nation must obtain the 


support of two-thirds of the States 
which are already members. 

It is possible, therefore, that any of 
the countries outside that have a settled 
and responsible government may be 
voted in before the meetings close, if 
they wish .to join. 

The state of Russia is the only serious 
obstacle to a League of All the World. 

It is expected that the Assembly will 
bring quite a thousand people to Geneva. 
Each nation belonging to the League 
may have three representatives, but it 
can only give one vote. 

Though this is the first general meet¬ 
ing, the League, through its Council and 
the Commissions it has appointed for 
preparatory work, has done a great deal 
of business. 

This business, which will be sub¬ 
mitted to the Assembly for its approval, 
includes a proposal for the establish¬ 
ment of a prominent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, as devised by the 
eminent masters of International Law 
who met recently at the Hague. 

Then there is a scheme to be worked 
out for all nations to unite in repelling 
disease, that so often sweeps over 
healthy lands from lands which have 
neglected the laws of health. 

Further, the question of easy travel, 
traffic, and trade from country to 
country, and the removal of unnecessary 
hindrances, will be discussed. 

The League will also have to consider 
the moans by which it may compel 
States to submit to the opinion of the 
whole world, as expressed through the 
League, without making war—as, for 
nstance, by a trade blockade,which could 
not be ignored. In this way a single 
State would be prevented from being an 
obstinate enemy of the rest of the world. 

Already work of vast importance has 
been planned for the League by its 
Council and their-lielpers, and now the 
States are being called together to dis¬ 


cuss what has been done and what is 
proposed, and so to lay widely and 
firmly the foundations for mutual help¬ 
fulness in a spirit of broad justice that, 
will make passion and violence between 
nations seem out of place in the future. 

It is expected that the three repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain will be Mr. 
Balfour—perhaps the most universally 
admired man in British public life, alike 
for character, ability, and experience ; 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, brilliant as a historian 
and a practical master of public business; 
and Mr. George Barnes, one of the most 
trusted, because one of the wisest, of the 
working-class leaders of this. country, 
who has already done splendid work 
in proving that cooperation, and not 
jealousy. Is the key to real success in 
international affairs. 


QUEER EVENT ON 
AN ISLAND 

Coloured Fountains' from 
the Earth 

GOLD-SEEKERS IN WOODEN 
SHOES 

Wynkin, Blynkin, and Nod went out 
in a wooden .shoe. Some gold-seekers 
of California have been copying, their 
example. 

There is a little island in Southern 
California, Mullet Island, where pros¬ 
pectors went years ago to find gold. 

A year ago the level of the water sur¬ 
rounding the little island suddenly 
dropped. several feet, and hundreds of 
acres of slimy mud were formed. 

The gold-seekers made long wooden 
shoes with which they were able to 
trudge over these slimy islets, and they 
then discovered quite a number of hot 
springs and tiny geysers, from which 
there flowed brightly-coloured salt water. 

These coloured waters w ere sent to an 
eminent chemist to be examined, and it 
was then discovered that lovely natural 
pigments—yellow, carmine, and brilliant 
blpe—were being issued from the earth. 

The water is today being diverted 
into pools, which are allowed to dry in 
the heat of the sun, and the pigments are 
left behind as dry powders, and are sold 
to the paint factories. 

Thus a wonderful discovery has been 
made, the first of its kind, where pig¬ 
ments all ready for mixing into paints 
bubble from the innumerable tiny 
geysers in mud where originally men 
hoped to find gold ! 

WIRELESS AT GENEVA 
How it Will Help 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

Wireless will render great service to 
the League of Nations at the Conference 
in Geneva. Unfortunately, the great 
Anglo-Saxon community of the United 
States, having no representation on the 
League, would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, be likely to be so well 
informed as to what takes place at the 
Geneva Conference as those nations who 
are members of the League. 

There is also the difficulty of getting 
press messages to America, all available 
cables, telephones, and telegraphs being 
worked to their fullest capacity, became, 
apart from press messages," the com¬ 
munications of delegates to their govern¬ 
ments will be considerable. 

Here 'wireless comes to the rescue. 
At the request of the League, and by 
agreement with the Swiss Government, 
the Marconi Company is hurriedly erect¬ 
ing a powerful wireless station at 
Geneva, which will communicate direct 
with England. High-speed automatic 
transmission will be applied, so that 
many thousands of words a day can be 
cleared. The messages for America will 
then be sent on from this country. 

Thus, once again, wireless telegraphy 
is called upon to fulfil one of its 
sublimest functions—the promotion of 
friendship between nations. 

WE MUST EAT FAT 
And Why 

By the Children’s Doctor 

The Minister of Health has given in¬ 
structions to the medical officers, of 
poor law institutions to see that children 
get enough fat in their food. Lhifor- 
tunately, even when children are given 
plenty of fat, they often refuse to eat, 
and children require to be taught how 
necessary fat is if they are to grow up 
into healthy, strong men and women. 

Fat contains one of the substances 
called vitamines, without which health 
is impossible ; and in the absence of 
which the brain and the nervous system 
will not be properly nourished. 

Therefore, children should try to eat 
fat even if they do not like it. 



The world in and out of the League of Nations. Black is in, representing 1200 million 
people; white is out, representing 400 millions, including the U.S.A. 
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BETTER FOOD 
, FOR SAILORS 

TRAINED COOKS ON SHIPS 

What Happened in the Bad 
Old Days 

AND WHAT CAPTAIN COOK DID 

Seamen, as well as landsmen, are 
benefiting by the improved conditions 
that are affecting all classes of workers. 
The Merchant Shipping Act now provides 
that seamen shall have adequate and 
wholesome meals, and under the new 
arrangements ships’ cooks are to receive 
proper instruction at the Shipping 
Federation’s schools. 

The meals that are to be prepared for 
sailors on their voyages will satisfy the 
daintiest appetites. Here is a typical 
day’s menu. 

Breakfast. Porridge with treacle, liver 
and.baeon, bread, coffee, and marmalade. 

Dinner. Scotch broth, haricot mutton, 
boiled potatoes and haricot beans, boiled 
bread pudding and sweet sauce. 

Tea. Hashedmeat,crisppotatoe$,scones, 
margarine-, and tea. 

What would the old seamen have 
thought of such sumptuous fare ? It 
seems marvellous, when we read of how 
they were treated, that they were able 
to accomplish such wonders as they did. 

Tapping on the Table 

In war and in peace, in the navy and 
in the merchant service, the greatest 
hardship of the sailor’s life was bad food. 
This was partly due to. causes that were 
unavoidable in the days before the in¬ 
vention of cold storage and canning, 
and partly to the roguery of contractors. 

The rations consisted almost entirely 
of biscuit, with salt fish., pork, and beef. 
The biscuit was generally made of bad 
Hour, and so infested with maggots that 
often half the weight consisted of these 
moving mites. Down to the middle of 
t he nineteenth century it was the practice 
.61 sailors, before eating a biscuit, to give 
it a tap or two on the table to shake out 
the weevils ; even now old seamen will 
sometimes do so, long after the need for 
it has disappeared. - . . ' . . 

Snuf -Box of Beef 

The salt fish was often putrid, and was 
sometimes so bad that it had to be thrown 
overboard, when, of course, the men 
went short of food. The pork was 
generally rancid, and the beef so hard and 
dry that it was said snuff-boxes could be 
carved out of it, polished to look like 
mahogany. 

For hundreds of years things were like 
this, down to after Nelson’s day. The 
drink was as bad as the food. Sir Walter 
Raleigh tells how the beef was stored in 
old oil and fish casks, and his friend, 
Lord Howard, says that in the ships that 
beat the Great Armada, although the 
beer had been condemned as unfit, it 
was still served out to the men. 

Triumph of Common-Sense 

No wonder the men suffered from 
scurvy and other similar complaints. 
Sir Richard Hawkins, of Armada fame, 
said that io,ooo seamen had died in 
jo years, and all the early navigators 
experienced the ravages of disease 
resulting from bad provisions. 

The old commanders saw the evil, but 
Captain Cook was the one man who 
knew the remedy. At every land he 
touched he made the men hunt up strange 
greens for their soups, and fresh fish, fowl, 
or flesh for their dinners. The decks 
were constantly washed, wet clothing 
was changed, bedding was dried and 
aired, and the men themselves had to 
bathe regularly. Such queer practices 
were resented and resisted, but Cook was 
insistent, and as a result his ships had a 
clean bill of health. 

The great benefit this great man 
conferred on the world was his plan of 
keeping healthy at sea ; but even Cook 
would have been surprised at the 
sailors’ fare today. 


The Children 


OLD MAN WHO SAVED 
THE WORLD 

HIS QUIET FIVE-SHILLING 
DINNER 

What Do Great Men Do when 
Their Great Days are Over ? 

THE GLORY OF CROMWELL’S MEN 

A pretty picture comes from a cafe 
in Paris, where quiet, homely citizens 
gather who cannot afford to pay more 
than five shillings each for dinner. There 
each night comes a fine-looking old man 
of benevolent aspect, with kindly blue 
eyes and huge white moustache. A 
modest little table is kept for him at 
which he can sit alone, unobserved, in the 
curtained window. He drinks no alco¬ 
holic liquors, he takes no coffee, he 
abstains even from meat at night, re¬ 
stricting himself to a vegetarian diet. 

The man who enjoys the solitude 
which that humble meal in an unpopular 
restaurant affords was, not so long ago. 
the companion and hero of kings and 
princes, the idol of the Allied nations, 
" the grandfather of victory." 

Grandfather of Victory 

He is Joffre, who by his first victor}- 
of the Marne saved the world, as little 
known and a? little regarded in public 
today as he was when he was suddenly 
called, six years ago, to the head of the 
French army. 

Cincinnatus,. who left his plough . to 
save the Roman Empire, returned to the 
plough when his task was done ; the 
man who stayed the victorious onrush 
of the most formidable army in history' 
has doffed all the trappings of military 
glory, and is happy when allowed to 
enjoy his thoughts over a dish of herbs 
and a glass of water in a restaurant 
which hardly a visitor to Paris knows. 

A Prime Minister and ihe Clock 

It needs a philosophic temperament 
to make retirement acceptable after 
action and place and power. Even 
C-harleg, Lamb,.on quitting..his.,obscure 
clerkship, felt the, poignapey of solitude 
and inaction, happy as was his beautiful 
nature. Lord Melbourne, when his reign 
of power was over, said one day to some 
one who visited him : “ I am glad you 
have come. I have sat here watching 
that timepiece, and heard it strike foui- 
times without seeing the face of a human 
being, and had it struck the fifth I feel 
that I could not have borne it.” 

But the men who have come back, or 
are about to do so, cannot hope to model 
themselves on Joffre or Lamb. The 
quiet, unromantic life of civil occupation 
awaits them, and they must find inspira¬ 
tion, not in the example of the old 
Marshal of France, but rather in 
Macaulay’s fine picture of Cromwell’s 
50,000 Puritan soldiers, who, at their 
leader's death, after a career of unpre¬ 
cedented glory in war, had suddenly to 
return to private life. 

Oliver’s Men 

The disbandment of so many men 
suggested that the change would produce 
misery and crime; or that the soldiers 
would be seen begging in the streets or 
driven by hunger to pillage. But no 
such result followed. In a few months 
there remained not a trace indicating 
that the most formidable army in the 
world had been absorbed into the mass 
of the community. The Royalists them¬ 
selves confessed that in every depart¬ 
ment of honest industry the discarded 
warriors prospered beyond other men, 
that none was charged with theft or 
robbery, that none was heard to ask an 
alms, and that if a baker, a mason, or a 
waggoner attracted notice by his 
diligence and sobriety he was in all 
probability one of Oliver’s men. 

May the'men who fought under Haig, 
Joffre, Pershing, and Cadorna earn as 
noble a testimony as that! 


’s Newspaper 

MOTHER ENGLAND 
AND HER CHILDREN 
105 Millions in U.S.A. 

POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE 

The final figures of the census of the 
United States have just been issued, 
and they show a total of 105,683,108, 
an increase of not quite 15 per cent, 
since 1910. It is an amazing population 
for a country which had its real beginning 
in history' three hundred years ago 
with about a liuhdred people. 

The Motherland of the United States, 
our own little island, is now believed 
to have a population of about 46 
millions, and the estimated population 
of the British Empire is 442 millions, 
of whom 46 millions are in Europe, 
325 millions in Asia, seven millions 
in Australasia, 53 millions in Africa, 
and 11 millions in America. 

Of the Asiatic population of the 
British Empire 315 millions arc in 
India, and the populations of the 
principal British dominions are, in 
round figures ; Canada, 8,000,000 ; Aus¬ 
tralia, 5,500.000; South Africa, 6,000,000; 
Rhodesia, 1,700,000; New Zealand, 
1,200,000. 

A VERY WISE SCHOOL 

Learning to Make Homes 
Beautiful 

There is a school in North London 
where the elder girls have a series' of 
lessons on Homecraft, producing for 
themselves beautiful and. useful things' 
such as they might like to make in 
later years for their own homes. 

This is a form of practical learning, 
which all girls love. The materials used 
are quite simple and cheap, and the 
effects are charming. 

We give an example on page 12. 
Everything in the picture there has 
been made by the girls themselves—the 
pretty footstool, the bedstead, bed¬ 
clothes. and bedspread, waste-paper 
basket, and all the things on the farther 
table and in front of both tables, with 
their covers. I11 addition they make 
such things as deck-chairs, towel-horses, 
tray-stands, trays, and so on. 

I t is a most excellent method of showing 
that true education is an all-round, 
practical teaching that brings into play 
both hands and mind. 

HOW TO DO THINGS 
School and Its Library 

The children of the Church of England 
school at Pilling, near Garstang, in 
Lancashire, have done something new. 

Wishing to buy a whole set of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia ami other books 
it occurred to them that they might 
have a sale of work. So they formed a 
committee and arranged and carried 
through the whole enterprise, with 
stalls, a concert, and all the usual 
features of a sale of work. 

The- boy chairman opened the sale, 
and the stall-hohlers were children. 
The completeness of the success of the 
undertaking may be judged by the 
takings, which amounted to ^41. 

The Editor of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia sends them his warmest greetings. 

THE GREAT CHANGE-OVER 
Ships Now Working on Oil 

The great world of shipping is fast 
recovering from the ravages of. war, 
and as new vessels are built they are in 
many cases being fitted to burn oil 
instead of coal 

Besides the new vessels, many older 
ones are also being converted so as to 
burn oil, which is not only cleaner and 
healthier, but is also a great time-saver. 

Last year no fewer than 426 new 
vessels, of neatly two million tonnage, 
were fitted as oil burners. This is almost 
twice the amount so dealt with in the 
previous twelve months. 
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GREAT SEAL OF THE 
KINGDOM 

COMMISSION TO WATCH 
OVER IT 

Why It Must Never Go Out 
of the Country 

WHEN IT WAS LOST 

The Lord Chancellor has gone abroad 
for his health, but, as the Great Seal of 
which he is the guardian may never be 
taken but of the country, a commission 
of high officials has had to be appointed 
to watch over its safety. 

This wonderful treasure, which is 
made of solid silver, is the emblem of 
sovereignty in Britain, and nothing 
important in the State can be done 
without it. Parliament cannot be sum¬ 
moned or dissolved, nor can any Act 
become law, without the impression of 
the Great Seal, and whoever has it in his 
possession for the time being exercises 
the power of sovereignty. Hence the 
care with which it is guarded. To 
counterfeit the seal is high treason. 

Seal Goes to France 

Even when the king was mad, as 
George the Third was, documents 
sealed with the Great Seal had all the 
sanction of the monarch’s own authority. 
Only once in English history has the 
Seal been taken out of the country, and 
that was. when Cardinal Wolsey carried 
it to Calais, but Calais was part of the 
British dominions at the time. Never¬ 
theless, one of, the charges against 
Wolsey which led to his downfall was 
that he took the Seal out of the realm. 

The Great Seal has had strange 
adventures and has been both stolen and 
lost. After the execution' of Charles 
the First, when Ills son came to Scotland 
to obtain the crown, he brought with 
him a new Great Seal, but this was lost 
at the battle of Worcester, and never 
recovered. Probably it was thrown into 
the River Severn. In any case, Charles 
would have found it difficult to retain the 
Seal while he was hiding in the oak tree! 

Fisherman’s Strange Catch 

When James the Second ran away 
from England for England’s good, he 
rowed across the Thames at Westminster, 
and under cover of the darkness dropped 
the Great Seal into the middle of the 
river so that the Prince of Orange 
should not get it. But a few days later 
a fisherman brought it up in his net. 

On March24,1784, burglars broke into 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s house on the 
eve of the dissolution of Parliament, and 
carried off the Seal, Without the Seal 
Parliament could not be dissolved, and 
when the Chancellor woke up and found 
out what had happened he went off to 
the Prime Minister, and together they 
visited the King, who immediately 
called a meeting of the Privy Council, 
which ordered a new Seal to be made the 
next day. 

Great Seal in a Garden 

In 1S12 Lord Chancellor Eldon’s house 
at Encombe caught fire, and so fearful 
was the Chancellor that something 
serious might happen to the Seal that 
he ran with it to the garden and buried 
it in a flower-bed. The next morning 
he had quite forgotten the spot, and so 
the whole family had to turn out and 
dig in the garden till it was found. 
“ You never saw anything so ridiculous," 
said Lord Eldon, in describing the scene. 
OneChancellor, Lord Nottingham,always 
slept with the Seal under his pillow. 

Formerly the seal was broken in 
pieces when the sovereign died, but now 
it is merely tapped with a hammer by 
the new monarch, and becomes the 
property of the Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Brougham once took the Seal to 
Scotland, and some lady friends hid it 
in a tea chest. There was much ex¬ 
citement, but when it was found flic 
Chancellor, in his great relief, allowed 
the ladies to make a pancake-in it. Was 
ever a thing so solemif treated with so 
little dignity ? 
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INVERARAY INVASION 

NOISY CALLERS BY NIGHT 

School of Whales Pursues a 
Shoal of Herrings 

THE PERSECUTED LITTLE FISH 

A few days ago the people of Inveraray, 
in Argyll, were awakened at night by a 
loud and mysterious commotion. There 
was a tremendous splashing in the loch 
and a noise like the discharge of steam, 
and had it been war-time they would 
undoubtedly have thought that a fleet 
of submarines or torpedo-boats had 
invaded their quiet waters. 

As a matter of fact, there was a 
foreign invasion, for a school of whales 
was pursuing a shoal of herrings, and 
had chased the prey for thirty or forty 
miles up the narrow inlet of Loch Fyne. 
The grown-up papers described the 
invaders as bottle-nosed whales, but as 
the ordinary food of that creature is the 
cuttle-fish it is unlikely that it would 
have pursued the herrings so far inland. 

Noise from the Sea 

The invader was almost certainly the 
common rorqual, or fin whale, a creature 
averaging about sixty feet in length, 
which is abundant in the northern waters 
of Europe, where it goes about in schools 
of fifteen or twenty. 

Rorquals swim with such great 
rapidity that they are hard to catch, 
though they play fearlessly round a 
ship, as though daring the men to fire. 
But the most striking feature about 
them is that which frightened the good 
people of Inveraray. When- rising to 
breathe they inhale the air so rapidly 
that they make a great noise, like steam 
being blown off, and this is heard for a 
considerable distance. 

Men, Birds, and Whales 

They are fond of herrings, and when 
those fish come to the shallow waters to 
lay their eggs the rorquals follow, and 
swim through the shoals again and 
again, taking at each gulp a whole boat¬ 
load of herrings. 

In this particular case, instead of 
being driven into deeper waters the 
herrings were hunted up into the loch. 

A great triple alliance of men, birds, 
and whales is ever persecuting the 
herring, and the poor fish must have a 
very bad time of it with enemies waiting 
at every turn on land, sea, and air. 
The sea birds destroy him in millions, 
the whales in tens of millions, and men 
in hundreds of millions. It is well, 
therefore, that the female herring 
carries at one time as many as 70,000 
eggs, for only by enormous multiplica¬ 
tion can the fish survive at all. 

Herring and the Lepers 

The herring of the North Sea has 
moulded the history of Europe. At one 
time it was the principal food of the 
people, and its imperfect curing in 
old days undoubtedly caused leprosy 
and brought about epidemics. The 
Dutch empire was founded on the 
herring fishery. When Philip of Spain 
tried to crush the Netherlands it was 
the enormous prosperity of its herring 
fishery that enabled it to continue the 
fight and carry it to a triumphant issue. 

In the 17th century the fishery 
amounted to ^50,000,000 a year, and 
found employment for nearly a quarter 
of a million men. It is amusing to find 
that the Dutch spoke of the herring 
industry as the great fishery, while 
whale-catching was called the little 
fishery. Scandinavia also built up a big 
herring fishery, and in 1781 a village of 
Sweden, Gothenbourg, exported 136,649 
barrels, containing 163,978,800 fish.. 

Great Britain’s annual catch of herrings 
is now over twelve million hundred¬ 
weights, and its value about /5, * 1 000,000. 


CHIEF SCOUT TO 
THE WOLF CUBS 

WALK BEFORE YOU TRY 
TO RUN 

The Little Rook that Came 
to Grief 

AND THE BOYS ON THE 
BURNING SHIP 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

In the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
Movements I am frequently asked by 
Wolf Cubs whether they can be Sea 
Scouts, and by Brownies why they can’t 
do all that Guides do—and so on In" 
the same way boys and girls often want 
to do what they see older people doing, 
and it is not always easy to explain to 
them the reasons against it. 

Well, when a young rook looks out 
of his nest and sees older rooks flying 
about above the tree-tops, he thinks : 
“ Oh, I would like to do that,” and he 
scrambles up on to the edge of his nest, 
goes over the top, launches himself out 
into the air to have a flight, and a few 
seconds later there lies on the groun’d the 
crumpled-up body of what was once a 
promising rook. The rook had only time 
to squawk, “ Oh, look ! ” before his neck 
was broken and he was no more use— 
at any rate not as a rook. 

What a Sea Scout Must Do 

That is a lesson for people who want 
to fly before they are fledged, or to run 
before they can walk. To be a Sea 
Scout, for instance, you must be able 
to swim, you must be strong enough to 
row and manage a boat, able to steer 
by day or night, able to cook your 
own grub, mend your own clothes, tie 
seamen’s knots, signal, and do a heap of 
things which you begin to learn as a 
Wolf Cub. But most of all it. is neces¬ 
sary that you should be a manly, brave 
fellow; no longer like a little boy who 
is helped by other people, but like a 
man who helps other people. 

Now, to be a proper Sea Scout,.that 
is, a young British seaman, you have 
to Be Prepared—not only to keep your 
head, even in the most unexpected and 
sudden danger, but also to give up 
your life, if necessary, as if it were all in 
the day’s work, in order to bring your 
ship and her crew successfully through. 

Ship’s Great Adventure 

I have just been reading again the 
story of the steamship Carmania and 
what she did in the Great War. She 
was a big passenger steamer of the 
Cunard line, and when war broke out 
she was turned into an armed cruiser; 
guns were mounted on board her, 
while her crew of mercantile sailors be¬ 
came men-of-war men, and had to face 
the dangers from enemy attacks in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary dangers of the sea. 

They had now to risk their lives as 
fighting men, for their country, and 
right well they did it. On September 
14, 1914, off the island of Trinidad in 
South America the Carmania sighted an 
armed German cruiser called the Cape 
Trafalgar. The Carmania hoisted at her 
mast-heads the three biggest ensigns 
she could find, and went in to attack 
the stranger, although, as it proved, the 
German had the heavier guns. The Car- 
mania’s shells soon began to tell on the 
enemy vessel, but hers also came in 
thick and fast. 

The Boys were Splendid 

Soon the captain’s bridge was wrecked 
by shells and fire, the'ship was ablaze 
in several 'other places, and men were 
getting knocked out. But still the 
commander. Captain Grant, kept on 
pressing the German closer and closer. 
The deck around the guns became knee 
deep in empty cartridge-cases, discharged 
from the guns as fast as they could be 
aimed and loaded. Indeed, the guns be¬ 
came so hot that paint blistered off them. 

Fot over an hour and a half this 
fighting went on; both ships were on 
fire, and the Cape Trafalgar was seen to 
Continued in the next co umn 


WASPS OUT AGAIN 

SCIENTIFIC SURPRISE 
OF THE YEAR 

Something that Everybody 
Should Know 

WASP STINGS AND BEE STINGS 

By Our Natural Historian 

The wasps and bees have been out 
again in the November sun, and we 
are reminded that one of the scientific 
surprises of the year has been supplied 
by the wasp. 

Everybody who had thought at all 
about the subject believed that the sting 
of the wasp and the bee and the bite of 
the ant were pretty much the same, 
introducing into our flesh the same 
formic acid. But an Oxford Master of 
Arts, Mr. 'Edward R. Speyer, tells us 
that we are wrong, and that a great 
discovery has been made. 

Experiments have proved that the 
sting of the bee is undoubtedly acid, 
but that of the wasp is alkaline. Let us 
see what this means. 

Acid and Alkali 

The alkalies proper are potash, soda, 
lithia, and ammonia. The first three are 
oxides of metals; ammonia is a com¬ 
pound of nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. An acid is a chemical compound, 
generally sour in taste like vinegar, and 
differs altogether from the bitter mineral 
flavour of an alkali, of which common 
washing soda may be taken as an 
example. Acids turn vegetable blues a 
red colour; • alkalies turn vegetable 
blues green. How does this help 11s in 
regard to the stings of wasps and bees ? 

. Well, if we are stung by a bee, we are 
the victims of an injection of irritating 
acid, and the cure is an alkali; there¬ 
fore we rub on ammonia. But when we 
are stung by a wasp it is an alkali that 
hurts us, and the cure is an acid—so that 
we must not use ammonia. Alkali to 
juaster the acid sting of a bee ; acid to 
master the alkali sting of a wasp. What 
acid should we use for the wasp-sting ? 
An onion, peeled and raw, cannot be 
beaten. 

Lives Lost Through Stings 

It is of first-rate importance to us to 
know this, for lives are lost through 
wasp stings. As in the case of an adder’s 
bite, the progress of the after-effects 
depends largely on the health of the 
patient, and, still more, perhaps, upon 
the strength of his or her nerves. 

The nervous person may succumb 
through fright to a wasp-sting, but there 
is one danger to which even thi strongest- 
nerved are open. Wasps may get into the 
food we eat and drink, and may be taken 
unperceived into the mouth. Now to 
apply the old alkaline remedy to the 
tongue increases the effect of the poison, 
and may cause death by suffocation. 

Let us remember this rule; an acid 
cure for alkaline ; alkaline for acid; or 

An onion for a wasp sting 
Ammonia for a bee sting 


Continued from the previous column 
be listing heavily over to one side. 
Presently she ceased firing ; her boats 
were being got out when she rolled over, 
pitched forward, and went to the bottom. 

The gallant Carmania, riddled and 
holed and on fire, had won the day. 
She had been hit by shells 79 times and 
had over 300 holes in her. Nine of her 
crew were killed and 26 wounded. But 
they had done their duty well. 

I am glad to say that among those 
who specially distinguished themselves 
for their bravery were two boys, Mid¬ 
shipmen Coulson and Dickens, who, 
when the bridge was destroyed by shell 
fire and on fire, made their way back to 
it and saved the compass, with some 
valuable charts and the signal code. 

That is just wliat Sea Scouts would 
Be Prepared to do, and what you cubs 
must Be Prepared to do if you are to 
be Sea Scouts yourselves. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


ENGLAND’S MOCK KING 
Painter of Village Life 
A GREAT NAVIGATOR 

Nov. 14. Bruce discovered source of Blue Nile 1770 

15. 'William Covvper born at Berkhampstead . 1731 

16. Perkin Warbeck executed at Tyburn . . 1490 

17. First ship passed through Suez Canal . . 1869 

18. Sir David Wilkie born at Cults ..... 1785 

19. President Garfield born at Orange, Ohio . 1831 

20. Da Gama doubled Czpe of Good Hope . 1497 


Perkin Warbeck 

"Perkin Warbeck was a Flemish 
-*• lad who was hanged for allowing 
himself to be put forward as the son 
of an English king and heir to the 
throne, but before the end came he 
had many adventures. 

As a lad he was in service, and, finding 
his way tp Ireland with a silk merchant, 
he dressed finely in his master’s clothes, 
and looked so handsome, that the Irish 
declared he must be a king’s son, for 
they disliked the reigning king, Henry 
VII., and wished for a king of the 
Yorkist house. 

After persuading the lad to im¬ 
personate two other royal boys who 
had died young, Perkin’s admirers 
decided that he must be Richard Duke 
of York, who was supposed to be, and 
really was, murdered in the Tower. 

So he went to Scotland and to the 
Continent, and kept up the pretence 
of being Richard, helped by foreign 
kings who wished to annoy Henry VII. 
When, however, he landed in Cornwall 
he was quickly deserted. Then he sur¬ 
rendered and was sent to the Tower. 

The excuse given for hanging him 
was that he tried to escape ; but the. 
king was glad to be rid of such a trouble¬ 
some impostor. 

Sir David Wilkie 

CiR David Wilkie, one of the most 
^ faithful painters of Scottish life, 
was a minister’s son who began to paint 
before he could read, and would rather 
draw pictures of his schoolfellows than 
play with them. 

By the time he was nineteen he had 
attracted such attention by his paintings 
of village scenes that he felt justified 
in going to London to find wider fame, 
and when he was 25 he had so far won 
it that he was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy. 

Wilkie was a great worker in spite 
of ill health, and though often obliged 
to rest and travel produced many 
pictures, which now are scattered over 
the world’s galleries as specimens of 
the most characteristic art of Scotland. 

Coming home from the Mediterranean, 
he died, and was buried at sea. Though 
he was plain and awkward, no man 
who ever wielded a painter’s brush was 
more respected for sterling character. 

Vasco da Gama 

AT" as co da Gama was the Portuguese 
* sailor who won the race by sea 
to India. 


When Columbus discovered America 
he was trying to make his way by sea 
westward to India on behalf of Spain; 
but the Portuguese knew a nearer way. 
One of their voyagers, Bartholomew 
Diaz, had been driven so far south when 
coasting along Western Africa that he 
was sure there w as a way round - that 
continent. In fact, without knowing it, 
he had gone round the Cape. 

So Vasco da Gama was - sent out 
to continue the exploration, and actually 
reached India across the Indian Ocean. 
On returning home he was honoured 
and made wealthy', quite unlike the 
treatment given to Columbus. 

Late in life, when Portuguese affairs 
in India were not prospering, he was 
sent out ay Viceroy, and died there. 
Later, his body was brought home in 
great honour, for Portugal was much 
enriched by the trade she established 
in India before the English arrived 
there and took the lead. 
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NEVERTOO LATE TO MEND 
hope for All 

The fact that a man who had been a 
thief in his youth recovered his charac¬ 
ter, lived honestly ig years, and 
prospered so that he gained a • good 
position, and then became dishonest- 
and was sent to prison, must have 
depressed many who hope to see life's 
failures turn into successes; but it 
has also been the means of bringing to 
light a number of encouraging instances 
of complete recovery from a bad start. 

Best of all is the man who has no need 
for recovery, but who preserves through 
youth to age " the white flower of a 
blameless life.” 

But for those who falter and fall there 
is good hope. Men may be found now 
in good positions, successful and happy, 
who spent many years in prison before 
they understood the joy of living 
straight; and the Bishop of London 
knows two churchwardens who, in 
earlier life, have been punished by long 
imprisonment for murder. 


FALL AT BEACHY HEAD 
A Mother’s Letter 

We gave an account not long ago of 
the rescue of a London boy who fell 
loo feet while climbing on Beachy 
Head, and in it gave some good advice 
about climjjing in dangerous places. 

We have received a charming letter 
from the boy’s mother, who thinks we 
might have been a little kinder in our 
tone towards our little man, who arrived 
in Eastbourne less than an hour before 
he fell while trying to return from the 
beginning of a descent which lie had 
not realised was so difficult. 

The mother’s thoughts, naturally, are 
full of gratitude for a marvellous escape, 
and it is good to feel that a plucky boy 
was saved from his great peril. But our 
only way of being helpful to others was 
to take a tone of warning, and we did so. 
But in doing that we should be sorry to 
blame the son of such a kind and 
thoughtful mother as her letter proves 
her to be. 


SEEING A GREAT HOUSE 
The Last Chance 

We are asked to call attention to the 
Children’s Exhibition and Toy Fair that 
will be held in Devonshire House, Picca¬ 
dilly, from Nov. 22 to Nov. 27, and we 
do so gladly because it is in aid of 
Sunshine House, the blind babies’ home. 
There could not be a better cause. 

On its merits, too, the exhibition 
promises to be very attractive. It is 
the last public event in the historic 
mansion before it changes its character. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The Faith that Will Save the 
World 

Lord Robert Cecil, who has won our 
national admiration and fame through¬ 
out the world by his splendid work for 
the League of Nations, has been pleading 
for it in the Church. 

“ The League of Nations is to me part 
of Christianity,” he says. “ It is a 
great morality applied to international 
affairs, and if it be preached and ac¬ 
cepted it will mean a great revival of 
the Christian faith throughout the 
world - .” 

If we can revive the spirit of 
Christianity inside the churches, and 
get rid of war without, the future of 
mankind will be bright indeed. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 


Budgerigars . 

. . Buj-er-ee-gars 

Diaz 


Exocoetus . 

. . Ex-o-see-tus 

Halcyon 

. . . Hal-see-on 

Kotzebue . 

. Koat-seb-boo 

Mayet . . 

. . . May-yay 

Ohio 

. . . . O-hi-o 

Speyer. 



.These pronunciations are given as nearly as 
is possible with English sounds. The Angli¬ 
cised pronunciation of Diaz is given, not the 
Spanish, in which z is sounded as th. 


WHERE HE WAS WANTED 
A Strong Man on the Spot 

A curious instance of a man being 
just where he was wanted, just when he 
was wanted, occurred recently in Paris. 

In Paris you have to be careful that 
you are not knocked down by vehicles 
on wheels ; taxi-men and cabmen seem 
hardly to mind hitting you if they can. 

A little French boy, running across a 
Paris street the other da}', was knocked 
down by a taxi. The driver pulled up 
quickly," but unhappily his cab came to a 
standstill before it was off the lad, on 
account of the engine stopping. 

The driver and the onlookers then 
tried to lift the taxi off the little fellow, 
but could not. It was too heavy. 

Just then a passing taxi stopped, and 
the man riding in it jumped out, took 
hold of the taxi, and lifted it high into 
the air, while the spectators picked up 
the injured boy. 

Then the man who had lifted the taxi 
jumped into his cab and went away. 
It was the strongest man in the world, 
who had happened to be passing at the 
right moment—Ernest Cadines, who 
won the weight-lifting championship at 
the Olympic Games this summer. 


THE C.N. MOON 

A reader writes concerning a novel 
method of obtaining the best effect from 
the large C.N. picture of the moon. 

Take two sheets of brown paper and 
cut out from each a piece the same size 
and shape as the moon in the C.N. 
Supplement; These pieces may be 
destroyed, and the two frames left should 
be pasted one on - each side, so that the 
moon fits exactly into the cut-out 
portions. 

When held up to the light a beauti¬ 
fully soft effect is observed. 

By the way, the weight of the moon is 
78 million million, million tons, repre¬ 
sented by 78 followed by 18 noughts. 
In our moon supplement it was incor¬ 
rectly given as 73,000,000 tons. 


MUD CHOKES UP A 
DIAMOND MINE 

Fourteen Men Cut Off 
THRILLING RESCUE BY TWO 
BROTHERS . .. 

The Edward silver medal has been 
given by the King to each of two 
brothers, Isaac and John Barnard of 
Kimberley, South Africa, and well they 
deserved it. v 

A rush of mud in a diamond mine 
closed up one of the passages and 
imprisoned 14 Kaffir miners. 

Attempts were at once made to 
rescue the men, though thc_ mud is so 
hot that it takes days to cool. 

After 24 hours’ working the rescuers 
heard sounds which showed that men 
were alive beyond the place where the 
hot mud blocked the tunnel. 

The air was stilling; yet it was 
decided to try to make a way over the 
hot mud. The two brothers volunteered, 
and though the manager called on them 
to stop when he realised the danger, 
they went on, and eventually rescued 
two Kaffirs who were still alive, the 
gallant miners returning greatly ex¬ 
hausted by the intense heat. 

HIDING-PLACES 
Who Would Have Thought 
of Them ? 

Two very clever ideas in hiding-places 
have just been revealed. 

One of them concerns the adventures 
of a member of the Russian royal 
family, who escaped from the Bolsheviks 
with precious jewels worth thousands of 
pounds. They were got safely out of 
Russia by being baked in a loaf. 

The other hiding-place, hit'upon by a 
man who had something small to hide, 
was a cavity cut inside his wooden leg. 
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To an Unknown Friend 

Uow glad we are to have you 
A 1 home again, dear friend from 
France ! In truth you have been 
with us since that day you went 
away, but it is good to feel you 
sleep in English earth. 

You always said you would 
come back. Do you remember 
that sunny day you went away— 
how beautiful the garden looked, 
with roses blooming and holly¬ 
hocks swingihg ? Do you re¬ 
member those last days at home 
—how we talked of 'all'the years 
that had gone by, and of all the 
years to come? Do you remem¬ 
ber how we pretended to forget 
that you were going away, until 
at last you had to go, and up 
you jumped, arid said Good-bye, 
and off to the war you went ? 

How good your letters were 
to read ! Do you remember how 
it seemed as if the solemn stars 
looked down and spoke to you ? 
And how thrilling it was to see the 
shells flash pastand never hit you? 
What a game for a boy —especially 
as you were winning ! For you 
always said we should win. 

You hated nobody, but this 
stern thing, you said, had to be 
done if men were to be free and 
the earth was to be a garden of 
delight for all of us. Ah! what 
a New World we would have 
when you came home again ! 
No more wars to grind men 
down to powder, but a world at 
peace, with nobler things to fight 
for, lovelier things to live for, 
arid heaven itself to die for. 

And so you fought on, be¬ 
lieving. All you told us was that 
we were winning.. We did not 
know whether it was you who 
lay still and wounded' for six 
hours rather than betray your 
comrades. We did not know 
whether it was } r ou who sat still 
up a tree for twelve hours, and 
came down with many wounds 
and an arm in pieces. We did 
not know whether it was you 
who lay in pain and raised your¬ 
self up again and again to signal 
the position of the enemy. All 
we know is that you fell. 

But you fell believing, believing 
in the land you fought for and 
those you left behind; believing 
in the New World coming. 

And now they have brought 
you home again, not to the red 
and white roses, but home to 
the place where heroes lie ; and 
you will sleep'with kings and all 
that line of mighty men whose 
fame Time cannot dim. 

The King is mourning at your 
side, the People bow their heads, 
and on and on from age to age 
this plot of earth in which you 
lie will draw men unto it. For you 
fought a good fight, dear friend ; 
you kept the faith, dear friend ; 
and you shall yet look down from 
near God’s Throne on a land that 
remembers stfll. Hail, and Fare¬ 
well—until we meet again. 



The Editor’s Table 

© © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riser 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Haystack for the Nation 

yy hat happens to all the taxes that 
we pay ? Here, from a grown¬ 
up paper, is a tale that seems to help us. 

In a small village is a haystack 
which is pointed out to all the tax¬ 
payers who pass that way ; we wish 
the Government and all its host of 
spendthrifts would go to see it. 

During the war the 'Government 
bought the stack for £49, and sent the 
farmer a chcque'for £490. The farmer 
returned the cheque, pointing out that 
the o was in error. Then the Treasury 
balanced the o with a 1 at the other 
end, and the farmer received a cheque 
for £1490. 

This time he cashed it, and we do 
not blame him. It seems to be the 
only way of reminding the spendthrifts 
of Whitehall that the money they play 
with is not theirs. 

We suggest that the farmer should 
put matters right by delivering the 
haystack to the Treasury in Whitehall. 
© 

A Great Man Looks Back 
'piiE men who were leaders of men in 
the last generation are becoming 
very few. Only two or three are left. 
One of them is Viscount Morley, 
another Mr, Frederic Harrison, his old 
friend. Mr. Harrison has entered his 
90th year, and is strong and active 
still, and keenly alive to all that is 
going on in the world. 

Lord Morley, so long known as John 
Morley, has written his farewell with 
great beauty of language and sweet¬ 
ness, yet sadness, of feeling ; and now' 
Frederic Harrison has told the world 
how he feels on nearing the end of a 
busy life, made eager by strong hopes 
of benefiting his fellow-men : 

• I regret nothing done or said in 
my long, busy life. 

I withdraw nothing, I am not 
conscious of any change in mind. In 
youth I was called a revolutionary; 
in old age 1 am called a reactionary- 
names alike untrue. 

1 ask nothing, seek nothing, fear 
nothing. I have done and said all that 
I ever could have done and said. There 
is nothing more. I am ready, and 
await the call. 

The man who can say that must 
have fulfilled to the utmost his ideal of 
what life should be. 

e 

News from Moscow 

/'-'ould anything be stupider than 
some of the tilings that come by- 
wireless from the Bolsheviks ? All 
over the world while we were settling 
the coal strike the wireless men of 
Moscow were sending out news that 
the British Government w r as preparing 
to leave London to take refuge in the 
country under the protection of an 
armed force. 

It is difficult to imagine what pur¬ 
pose can be served by the invention of 
such falsehoods ; and it is a disgrace 
that the marvellous power of wireless 
should be put to such base uses. 


The Curiousness of It 

yyn are glad the magistrates heavily- 
fined the man who went about 
London ciying “ Lovely milk ! Can’t 
you hear me calling ? ” and then poured 
out his canfuls of starch and water. 

We should like to have fined him 
twice as much, but what is so curious 
is that we have known many poli¬ 
ticians do things like that without 
being punished at all. 

■ © 

Tip-Cat 

Goiiebody recalls that Turkey signed 
the Peace Treaty at S&vres. 
Sevres is famous for its fragile ware. 

□ 

A correspondent complains that his 
landlord has sold the house over 
his head. He must have had one of 
those castles in the air. 

rri 

Mr- Asquith says, “ Men do not fight 
for phrases.” Perhaps they are 
afraid of getting long sentences. 

0 

“ Fathers must be reformed ” is a 
Woman’s Freedom League reso¬ 
lution. They have 
gone so far that it is 
time to sa.y "No 
father! ” 

0 

There has been 
great excitement 
over a waterspout. 
But our kettle has 
one every c^iy. 

a 

It is easy to save 
coal and keep 
cool, but what, we 
want is to keep warm. 
0 

Irishmen, a Sinn 
. Feiner assures 
us, do not seek the 
destruction of Eng- 



m. 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
- KNOW 
| How the coal 
| strike affected 
: the gas ring 


land. They wouldn’t find it if they did. 
0 

What we want is a car that will last 
as long as the mortgage on it. 

0 

Mm C. B. Burgin says he writes stories 
to please the public. A novel excuse. 

0 

W'frn apples at their present prices 
an apple a day will keep the 
doctor away, because there will be 
nothing left to pay him with. 

© 

Wonderful 

A Parliamentary Committee is 
recommending the rise of the 
telephone throughout the Highlands 
and the islands of the Scottish coast. 
Is it not wonderful how this country 
goes ahead witli all the troubles on its 
back ? We shall soon be as advanced 
as Switzerland. 

s ® 

A Prayer for a Little Bird 

God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy 
small nest 

With little ones all in good time be 
blest. 

1 love thee much ; 

For well thou managest that life of 
thine, . r 

While 1 ! Oh, ask not what I do with 
mine! 

Would 1 were such ! 

Jane Welsh Carlyle 


Poems of Peter Puck 

Aunt Jane 

Aunt Jane is in a dreadful 

state. 

She says a coal strike means 

disaster : ■ 

No cobbles for the kitchen grate ! 
Our only beat a mustard 

plaster ! 

To hear her talk you’d think that 
coal 

Was. necessary to the soul. 

| tei.l her strikes are full of fun, 
And dinner not at all essen¬ 
tial, 

That cold is good for everyone, 
And death by frostbite provi¬ 
dential. 

A manly nation, tough as wire, 
Objects to sitting round a fire. 

She says the poor, the weak, 
the old, 

The babes we ought to love and 
cherish, 

Will shiver in the biting cold. 
And that a lot may even perish. 
To see her weep for other folk, 
You’d think they could not take 
a joke. 

J’d love to bring her up to date, 
To give her vim and make 
her selfish, 

To set her smashing up the State, 
And bidding everyone be sel¬ 
fish ; • 

But even Plato’s mighty brain 
Would fail to ginger up Aunt Jane, 
© ■ • - 

Oranges and Apples 

By a Visitor in a Cathedra! 

The. hired motor-car took us from 
our cottage on the moors to a beau¬ 
tiful cathedral city, and we were 
charmed with everything. If there 
was one thing which charmed our 
rustic eyes more than nil else it was 
a fruiterer's shop. 

And the man who kept it, nay, the 
gentleman, nay, the nobleman, nay, - 
the perfect Christian—how different 
from the surly old village ' shop¬ 
keeper, who never lias what we want, 
and over-charges 11 s for everything 
we don’t want. 

Wc were enchanted. 

But as we spoke to him, basking in 
the light of liis countenance, into the 
shop came one shabby little boy, 
then another, then another, till there 
were six of them pressing against the 
counter—six little shabby boys each 
holding in his right hand a rotten 
orange! 

“ Look at this," they said, and each 
presented a rotten orange. 

The light went from his counten¬ 
ance. Tie snatched the oranges, flung 
them into a basket, and hurriedly 
presented each boy with one tiny 
green apple. 

It is true that you cannot expect 
much for a penny in these days, but 
a man who will pass off a rotten 
orange on a boy, and when found out 
cover up his misdeed'with A green 
apple warranted to cause acute colic—• 
well, we prefer our surly shopkeeper. 
© 

Here and here did England help me; 
How can 1 help England ?—say. 
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C.N. Scientific Supplement 

The Wonderful Rise of Man 

On the other side of this sheet is a gallery of 
pictures giving us glimpses of living things that 
inhabited the earth before man appeared upon it, 
and showing the progress man has made during 
the long ages he has been here. 

Each of the scenes leading up to the time when 
the earth was ready to receive man tells of vast 
periods of time, certainly many millions of years; 
and the scenes since man appeared, slowly con¬ 
quering all other forms of life, cover an immense 
space of time, each age of progress passing more 
swiftly than the last. 

The first picture shows the age of fishes, when 
the earth was almost covered by the sea, and all 
animal life was in the water and most of the plant 
life which had then begun. 

Before that time there had been millions, pro¬ 
bably hundreds of millions, of years during which 
the earth—once a great fireball thrown off from the 
sun, as the earth, in turn, threw off the moon— 
was cooling down from a gaseous to a solid state 
and giving birth to the first forms of plant and 
animal life. 

As the waters lessened and the earth showed a 
much more swampy surface, the animal kingdom 
began to change, and, in addition to fishes living 
only in the waters, there came amphibian reptiles, 
able to live either in the waters or on the land, and 
an age of great reptiles began, as in picture 2. 

How do we know of these reigns, first of the 
fishes and then of the reptiles ? We know because 
the rocky crust of the earth has been laid down or 
built up with the oldest layers of rocks lowest, and 
in the lowest and oldest rocks are the fossilised 
bodies of vast numbers of fishes, while in the rocks 
of a later age are the remains, now turned to stone, 
of the enormous reptiles that succeeded to the 
mastery of the world. 

Of course, fishes did not die out when reptiles 
flourished ; all these forms of life went on through 
millions of years, while huge fern forests grew on 
the swampy earth, decayed/became buried, and 
under long pressure below the ground changed 
into the coal beds that we now depend on for heat 
and power. Some kinds of fishes perished, and 
some kinds of reptiles, but others are with us still, 
and fresh species have been evolved in the inter¬ 
vening ages. 

The next enlargement in the range of animal life 
came, as in picture 3, when reptiles, having left 
the water for the land, developed webbed wings, and 
took to the air. This was the period of, perhaps, 
the most fearful monsters that have ever inhabited 
the earth. But no man was there to be frightened 
by these flying dragons. 

Later again, as in picture 4—when huger monsters, 
but slower, like the Iguanodon, began o range the 
solid earth and browse on its colossal vegetation, 
while the Tyrannosaurus browsed on them— 
changes began to come of a more pleasing kind, 
for from the flying reptiles were evolved the 
feathered birds, fitter for a life in the air, and the 
most graceful of all creatures. 

We now reach, in pictures .5 and 6, a time, 
perhaps a million years ago, when the slowly- 
changing forms of animal life approached more 
nearly those which are familiar to us, and the 
lizard-like reptiles of the land and air lost their 
awful pre-eminence, and the superior mammals— 
the elephant, horse, deer, bear, and monkey— 
brought a higher intelligence into play. 

In this period, contemporary with the mammoth 
and the great cave bear, man appeared, making his 
refuge in the trees to guard against the beast. His 
time on the earth has been much shorter than any 
one of the changing ages that so bountifully supplied 
the earth with myriads of creatures before man came. 

Continued in the next column 
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Picture-Story 


and the Conquest of Man 
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It is-believed .that creatures Tike these lived ia the sea' abotit, 40,000,000 : years ago 
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Man in his e^riy days probably lived in forests, with branches and stones as his chief weapons 








Having.learned to' make tools offstone and to light fires with flints, man settled down to home life'by tbe'river 


What the Tyne Valley was probably like-in the,age.when coal ,was‘being formed,'perhaps 18,000,000'years ago 
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Man builds Jiis home on the lakes, free from the attacks of fierce animals, and begins to till (he earth 


This picture suggests a scene in the valley of the River Severn about;12,000,000. years ‘ago 
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This is what ihe Weald of Kent was probably like inthe days when,the first'birds, flew, perhaps 6,000,000 years ago- 
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An English landscape in which the little' three-toed'horse first appeared, probably about 1,000,000 years ago 


The days when the mammoth roamed about in England—the Ice Age, probably <00,000 years ago 



Man makes a boat driven bv the wind, a cart on wheels, and settles down in villages, 



isijite ISdtiSl The Age of Power begins, man discovering the lever, with which he raises great buildings 



Centuries pass awav and we reach the Age of Machinerv, man discovering the oower of gas and steam 



■Now comes the Age of Electricity and all the new powers of mankind, such as wireless and'submarines and electric light 


THE GREAT STEPS BY WHICH LIFE CAME AND THE PROBABLE APPEARANCE OF THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH AT VARIOUS STAGES OF ITS HISTORY 


In these pictures the artist has tried to show what 
the surface of’the earth was' probably like in threat 


periods of the past, and to suggest the.wonderful conquest 
and mastery of,man. We can'.Anly ! guess-’at-the 1 time ■' 


that has passed since life appeared upon the earth, but all 
these figures are based on estimates bv great authorities. 
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C.N. Scientific Supplement 

How Man Has Conquered the Earth 

'Continued from the previous column 

Some stages in man’s wonderful process, which 
mark him off from all other forms of life as a being 
of a higher nature, son of God, the creator of all 
Life, are ; suggested in the pictures on the right- 
hand side, - 

- First we see man busy with the work that 
distinguishes him from all living things. The first 
sign of his presence on the earth we find buried 
with the bones of the animals he hunted : they are 
the tools arid weapons shaped by the early men. 
Unprotected and harmless without a weapon, 
weaker and slower than many animals, his use of 
tools made him master of the world. , - 

Using his tools, as we see in picture 8, a man 
scoops out a little boat from a log of wood to 
help him in his travel; shapes pottery in which 
to cook and preserve his food; clothes himself 
from the winter’s cold ; and brings comfort into his 
life as well as mere sustenance. ■ r 

In picture 9 he has advanced a long stage far¬ 
ther on the way to civilisation. Instead of being a 
hunter depending on the chances of the chase, lie • 
has arrived at settled life, with a storage of food 
for the future. , 

Now man forms a village settlement, building 
houses for safety on piles driven into the bed of 
a lake. He has tamed animals for his profit. The 
docile cows make their way home to him to be . 
milked. The. dog is already his companion. and 
assistant. He has noted the plants that-prdduce f r U ' 
the most nourishing food, and is arranging for ’ ; 
their growth and reaping their harvest. He has 
invented agriculture, the most essential of. all 
industries. * " : • ' ' 

A stage "farther sees him as a traveller and a _ ; 

trader. He has harnessed the wind as his servant . 
to carry him across stream and sea. - He has 
invented the wheeled vehicle for transporting 
goods from place to place. He goes forth.to ex-, 
change his goods for those produced by others. 

As he increases his wealth he takes care to protect 
it, and builds himself a stronghold as a defence. 

His life. is.-becoming organised ■ in cooperation J ‘/ : "r’- 

with a whole community. He is a citizen as well 

as a family man. ,v : . • 

In picture 11 we reach the time when man built ' 
up cities. The scene is the harbour of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, a great city of 2000 years ago. _ The ^ 

building hi the lighthouse, once famous throughout' 'AT ' 
the world. In front building operations are going 
on which have left ancient Egypt a woiiclef to 
this day. We see how man, from the tree-roosting 
savage of the" days when the mammoth roamed 
the earth, the chipper of the first flint knife, has 
advanced till he is a maker of mighty empires. ■ 

But the conquest of the earth by man through 
all the ages is but a meagre record compared with 
what he has done in the last 150 years. Science 
is the, word, that embraces his most sensational 
triumphs. Steam and electricity are represented 
in the.last two pictures. Steam has revolutionised 
the manufacture of things man needs, and elec¬ 
tricity, one of-the products of steam, has made it 
possible to be in touch with any part of the world 
at any minute. It has annihilated space as far as 
hearing and speaking are concerned,. 

The world-was a long time preparing for man— 
its supreme inhabitant and master. - By his in¬ 
telligence he has already explored many of its 
.wonders, though he has far more to discover 
than those he has found. But in some ways it 
may be doubted whether he has gained as much 
in the last 2000 years as he had gained before. 

He has gained power, but finer than power is 
beauty, , and greater than either is goodness; 
and it may be doubted whether the modern man 
has as fine a sense of beauty as the Greek had over 
2000 years ago, and certainly he does not under¬ 
stand the essence, of goodness as fully and as 
simply-as it was proclaimed'in Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago. 



•; •••• v-... -> v ,v‘-' - 
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Were Sadder words Ever spoken? 


IS SHELLEY’S HEART 
IN THE WORLD ? 

REMARKABLE STORY 

Mystery of a Fire on the Beach 
a Hundred Years Ago 

A DISCOVERY AND A SOLUTION 

We have all been taught to believe 
that when the remains of the poet 
Shelley were cremated on the wild 
Italian seashore his heart would not 
burn, that his friend Trelawney snatched 
it from the fire and saved it, and that 
it rests today in the possession of the 
Shelley family in Hampshire. 

But it is stated that there is reason 
to suspect the story. 

The doubt arises in a curious way. A 
gentleman looking over some old family 
. papers found in a manuscript diary of 
the late Air. Roebuck, M.P., a record of 
a conversation with a clergyman named 
Falconer, who visited the scene of 
Shelley’s' cremation some years after 
the tragedy, saw people .who were 
present at it, and read the official record 
of the event. That record did not 
agree with Trelawney’s account, and 
according to the official story the heart 
was never saved from the fire ! 

Saving the Poet’s Heart 

The report is in a book by an Italian 
lover .’of Shelley, Hr. Guido Biagi, a man 
who talked with the. last eight survivors 
of those who stood round the funeral 
pyre at Viareggo on August 16, 1822. 
They all agreed with the statement in the 
official report, written on the day of the 
cremation, which says that the body, 
when brought to light after lying for a 
month in quicklime, was reduced to a 
skeleton, which was placed in an iron 
‘ furnace and burned to ashes. Trelawney’s 
rendering of this document is thatth a body 
was found, not the skeleton, and that it 
was burned. “ But what surprised us 
all,” says Trelawney, “ was that tlie 
heart remained entire. In snatching this 
relic from tire fiery furnace my hand 
was severely burned, and had anyone 
seen me do the act I should have been 
put into quarantine.” 

Treasure in a Silken Satchel 

■ We are told that the relic from the 
fire was placed in a silken satchel by 
Shelley’s widow, but the old parson 
had seen the documents and he had 
seen the peasants, and it is his grand¬ 
nephew, Mr. J. P. F. Falconer, of 
Bath, who brings tlie strange matter to 
light, and says that Trelawney saved no 
heart, there being no heart to save. 

Byron and Leigh Hunt were present 
at the'beginning of the fire, though not 
right through. Byron died two years 
after Shelley, but Leigh Hunt was living 
when Trelawney gave the world his 
story, and Byron, in the week that the 
sad scene on the seashore was witnessed, 
wrote to Tom Moore: " Wc have been 
burning the bodies of Shelley and 
Williams on the seashore, to render 
them fit for removal and regular inter¬ 
ment. All of Shelley was consumed, 
except his heart, which woidd not take the 
I: a me, and is now preserved in spirits." 

Which Story Is Right ? 

How arc these conflicting stories to 
be reconciled ? It is very probable 
that it was the Italian Government 
which was misled. Their quarantine 
regulations were so strict that the body 
was not permitted to be touched except 
with steel implements, and it may be 
that the official description was false, 
and Trelawney’s true. The officers in 
charge of the cremation accepted gifts 
from liim, and we may reasonably sup¬ 
pose that the heart by some means did 
survive, that they allowed Trelawney 
to rescue it, and that if he lied it was to 
avoid confessing that he had obtained 
it bytlieir consent. 

Wc have another reason for believing 
that the heart did survive, for it is one 
of tlie sad facts of Mary Shelley’s career 
after the poet’s death that she and Lelgli 
Hunt bad a quarrel for its possession. 


“ T shall never touch a piano again ! ” 
These are the words of M. 
Paderewski, and have much sadder 
words passed human lips, we wonder. 

- For,- be it-remembered, Paderewski is 
one of the greatest musicians who has 
ever lived. He has been all over the 
world with his piano, and all the 
world lias wondered at him. 

These sad words mean that a positive 
genius for music will be silent for the 
future, and the reason is that Paderew¬ 
ski’s hands are crippled, permanently it 


A bricklayer lias been elected Mayor 
of Grantham. 

The New Poor 

Many clergymen in the South of 
London arc being paid lower wages 
than road-sweepers. 

Mother’s Medal 

The French Government is awarding 
a medal to mothers who have five or 
more children. 

Japan’s Longer School-days 

After 1922 the period of compulsory 
education in Japan will be extended 
from six years to eight years. 

Mit$ Spoiled by Smoke 

Twenty per cent, of the available 
sunshine is cut off from cities and towns 
by smoke, and milk deteriorates where 
the cows graze in smoky areas. 

To F. B. H. 

If this paragraph should reach the 
eye of F. B. H., who has lately left home, 
Malcolm is wanting him, as his mother 
is very ill. 

New Oil-fields for France 

In almost every country boring is 
now going on for oil. At several places 
in France it has been discovered—in 
the fiat and sandy west and in the 
mountainous centre. 


is feared, by nervous strain. No small 
part of'that strain, be declares, has been 
due to his intense care for his country, 
Poland, which he lias served with a 
noble devotion throughout the war, and 
the turmoils that have followed the 
making of peace elsew here. 

At present Paderewski is in Paris, 
almost hopeless because of the way in 
which bis country is taking a course of 
its own, regardless of the opinion of the 
world, w r hich views with grave distrust 
the insane ambitions of Polish politicians. 


Strawberries were picked in the Isle 
of Wight in October. 

Wonderful Ear of Wheat 

A Hertfordshire farmer has found an 
car of wheat in his field containing 123 
grains. 

Wealthy Coal Porter 

A London coal porter who was sum¬ 
moned for not paying his income tax 
had been earning £800 a year. 

Land of Prosperity 

In Winnipeg one person in every eight 
owns his own house, and in Saskatche¬ 
wan one in every 14 owns a motor-car. 

Telephones Galore 

There are over 22,000,000 miles of 
telephone wires in the United States, 
and over x 1,000,000 telephones, operated 
by 55,000 companies. 

The^Harvests 

Tiic extremes in harvesting have this 
year beeu gathered in Kent and Corn¬ 
wall, yields of six quarters of wheat per 
acre being as common-in Kent as- four 
quarters in Cornwall. 

Boys in a Refrigerator 

Three Danish boys, all under 16, were 
discovered stowed away in the refrigera-’ 
tor of a ship leaving Copenhagen for 
Goolc just in time to prevent their 
’ being frozen to death. 


MR. WILSON SPEAKS 
AGAIN 

LAST DAYS AT WHITE 
HOUSE 

Meeting which Brought Tears 
to the Eyes of Men 

PATHOS AND TRAGEDY OF A 
GREAT FIGURE 

Mr. Wilson is ending his career as 
President of the United States ; be will 
give up office next Spring. 

On the eve of the election for the 
new President Mr.. Wilson made liis 
first speech since his grave illness, and 
those to whom he made it have described 
the.scene to an accompaniment of tears. 

Yet they were his old opponents.. They 
were Republicans : he was a Democrat. 
But though Republicans they were be¬ 
lievers in the League of Nations, which 
lie helped to found as the only means 
of preserving peace throughout tlie 
civilised world. 

Being his opponents, yet honest 
enough to be his friends in this, lie felt 
bound to see them personally, and the 
interview made them very sad. 

Well, indeed, might they be sad, 'for 
they found him with face ashy pale and 
drawn with suffering, w-ithout a smile— 
this man whose smile was the most 
photographed smile in the world. His 
eyes were without expression, liis voice 
was a whisper and choked with emotion. 
Yet he spoke with firmness of mind and 
will, and what he said will have the 
approval of all the world except bis 
bitter American opponents. 

The desertion of this great man by 
a large section of his countrymen is 
011c of the saddest changes in history. 
He played a great part in the world-’? 
story at the crisis of his generation’s fate, 
and played it well, with nobility ol 
motive and great and varied wisdom, 
and it is not through him that the fame 
of his country will-be obscured when 
history gives its verdict on the conduct 
and ending and effects of the Great War. 

THE SCOUT WAY 
Saving Life and Slipping Off 
. THREE IN THE THAMES 

The Boy Scouts are doing most admir¬ 
able work in showing the world how 
excellent a thing modesty is. 

It seems to be a point of honour will) 
them that if there is a chance to do a 
brave deed it shall be done without show, 
and nothing be said about it. Showing 
off is not in the Boy Scouts’ code. And 
that is very fine. 

Here is one more story of this chivalry 
of Scouts. 

Wilfred Hill of Kingston, who must 
forgive us for mentioning him, was 
walking by the Thames when three 
youngsters fell in. First Freddy Ed¬ 
wards, aged six, overbalanced into the 
river. Then his sister Grace, aged 
eleven, followed to rescue him, but got 
into deep water ; and Leonard Robinson, 
aged six, trying to help, like the little 
man he is, toppled over also. 

But Wilfred Hill, who already has the 
bronze medal of the Royal Life Saving 
Society, was at hand, and, fully dressed, 
plunged in and rescued all three. 

Then, leaving them under the care of 
the little crowd which had gathered on 
the spot, he slipped away and went home 
to change, leaving behind him a watery 
trail from his dripping clothes, by which 
he was traced and identified. 

It was a fine deed, carried through to 
the end in a spirit made splendid by 
modesty—the modesty that is natural to 
these fine Scouts and to their sister 
Guides. Picture on page 12 


FRIENDS FROM MERRIE ENGLAND BACK AGAIN 



Punch and Judy, (he comical figures that have come down to us from the Merrie England of 
centuries ago, are resuming their old place in our national delight. Here, on a sunny 
autumn day, a happy group is caught welcoming them once again 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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CHEERSO 

BOLSHIES IN WONDER¬ 
LAND 


The Only Real Cure for Them 
CHESHIRE CAT SMILES AGAIN 


By Our Wonderland Correspondent 


Considerable excitement has agitated 
Wonderland. It began with Bill the 
Lizard going on strike for another penny 
per hour-per shift, each shift to be more 
shifty than the last, twice time to count 
double-time, overtime to be multiplied 
by three, income tax to be deducted 
once a day, and output to be ignored. 

This claim had hardly been advanced 
before the Queen of Hearts announced 
her stern intention of making no more 
tarts till jam was de-controlled, while the 
Duchess’s cook wrote an insolent letter 
to the-King, saving that she would pull 
his nose in public twice a day unless 
twopence a pint was taken off pepper. 

King Sends for Mad Hatter 

In this dilemma his Majesty sent for 
the Mad Hatter, who loyally laid down, 
his bread-and-butter and advanced, 
munching a mouthful, to the service of 
his king and country, a cup of tea firmly 
grasped in his right hand. 

Sir,” said the Hatter, when the 
King had explained the facts, “ you 
leave it to me, and I’ll put matters right 
before you- know where you are.” 

“ I .shall never know that, never, 
never,” sighed the King. “ It is one of 
my misfortunes never to know where I 
am. I was born with it, and her 
Majesty has accentuated it. To make a 
complete confession, I truly do not 
know, from one hour to another, whether 
I am standing on my dear old occiput 
or my poor old pedometers.” 

Cheshire Cat Stops Grinning 

“ You are suffering as we are all 
suffering,” replied the Hatter. “ That 
is to say, the cause of the Lizard’s strike, 
the cause of the.Queen’s fixed intention, 
the cause of the cook’s letter, the cause 
of your Majesty’s headache, all spring 
from one tiling.” 

“ And what is that ? ” inquired the 
King, holding a' piece of ice wrapped in 
pink flannel to his brow. 

“ The Cheshire Cat,” replied the 
Hatter, raising his teacup to the sky. 

“ It has ceased to grin! ” said the King. 

“ That is so,” assented the Hatter, 
" with the consequence that everybody 
has got an attack of Humperitis. No 
smile in the sky ; you may just as well 
die. Guide the Cat to a smile. Every¬ 
one’s dafter without laughter.” 

Making the Queen Laugh 

" Ah,” said the King, brightening, " I 
might be useful there.” 

“ How ? ” demanded the Hatter. 

“ Well, I sometimes say some very 
funny things,” said the King. " Only 
the other day, for instance, I said some¬ 
thing that made her Majesty shriek.” 

" What was it ? ” asked the Hatter. 

“ Ah, there you have me, there you 
have me! ” sighed the’ King. “ These 
things come and go, and go more fre¬ 
quently than they come.” ' 

“ Say something funny now',” com¬ 
manded the Hatter ; “ make me shriek.” 
- “ Well, to begin with,” said the King, 
" what sort of jokes do you like ? ” 

“ Umbelliferous ones.” 

“ What are they? " inquired his 
Majesty, beginning to think. 

" Jokes that go over your head ” 

“ Umbrella jokes ? ” 

“ Exactly.” . - 


“ Well,” said the King, “ nothing 
should be more easy to me, for, after all, I 
am a reigning monarch, am I not ? ” 
He almost exploded with laughter. 

But the Hatter did not laugh. 

“ Don’t you see the joke ? ’’ cried the 
gurgling and almost, hysterical King, 
rolling like a barrel on his throne. 

" Do you ? ” demanded the Hatter. 

" Not now ! ” cried the King, making 
a terrible face and nursing his toe at 
such an angle that his knee cracked like 
a pistol going off. 


“ But I do ! ” qried a voice from the 
sky, and, looking through the window. 



Even the cat laughs 


the Mad Hatter saw the Cheshire Cat 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“ You’ve done it, you’ve done it! ” 
cried the Hatter, clapping his hands. 

“ Done what ? ” groaned the King. 

1 " Made the Cat laugh ! ” 

Hardly had he finished speaking than 
in rushed Bill the Lizard, his eyes 
streaming with tears. 

“ I’m off strike,” piped Bill feebly. 

“ How’s that ? ” asked the King. 
“ You’re a workman, aren't you ? ” 

“ Lam; I was; I would be,” sighed he. 

“ Then you can’t be satisfied. Who 
ever heard of a satisfied workman ? ” 

A Smile in I he Sky 

At this moment in pranced the Oueen, 
with a smile like a summer day showing 
all over her face. Dropping a curtsy 
to his Majesty, so that he almost fell off 
his throne with astonishment, she said : 
“ A smile iti the sky is ns good as a pie ; 

But a smile in the heart is as good as a tart.” 

She had barely finished this charming 
rhyme when in jazzed the Knave of 
Hearts carrying a tray loaded with tarts. 

He was followed by the Duchess’s cook 
dragging in the Duchess by the hair. 

The Queen pointed an indignant finger 
at the Duchess. 

“ Off with that woman’s head ! ” she 
cried angrily. “ Off with it instantly! ” 

" But why, why, my darling ? ” asked 
the King. 

“ Because it’s not smiling ! ” shouted 
the Queen. Everybody burst out laugh¬ 
ing, and thus was the crisis ended. 

An enormous sum of inqney has just 
been voted to the Cheshire Cat in order 
to keep it supplied with milk, fish, and 
poultry, the whole country realising that 
the only protection against Bolshevism 
is something cheerful to look up to. 


BOY’S 12 LANGUAGES 
One a Year 

We all hear of youthful prodigies in 
music, generally boys, and of prodigies 
in drawing, generally girls, but America 
has a boy prodigy in languages. 

He is 12 years old, and has just gone 
to Columbia University.- 

His claim is that he knows 12 lan¬ 
guages, among them the language baked 
in clay.by the ancient Assyrians. 

It will be interesting to watch what 
becomes of Edward Rochie Hardy 


NEWS OF THE RAIDS 

THE BOMBS THAT MISSED 
THE TOWER 

Prince Who Came in the Nick 
of Time 

TALES OF THE TOWER 

There are more interesting things in 
the Tower of London thdn the Crown 
jewels, but the jewels are beautiful and 
important, and one of them, the Ivoh-i- 
Nor, has a most romantic history. 

It is startling to know,' then, that 
during- a daylight aeroplane raid a 
German bomb just missed the jewel 
bouse in which the regalia was stored. 

It buried itself, without exploding, in 
the old moat round the Tower, which was 
constructed over 700 years ago at the 
behest of Richard Coeur de Lion, for the 
defence of the fortress against his 
usurping brother John. A second bomb 
aimed at the Tower hit the Mint, where 
our money comes from ; a third damaged 
the Tower railings and killed two horses; 
while a fourth, nearest of all, passed over 
the Tower and dropped into the Thames, 
only a few yards short of a direct hit. 

Victims of Our Kings 

After that it was deemed wise to move 
the Crown jewels. The Jewel Tower was 
declared closed-for repairs ; men came 
up from Windsor in a motor-car, and 
carried the precious possessions away to 
the Castle, and there they stayed until 
the end of the war. 

Such care has not always been taken 
of the Tower and its precious possessions. 
Will it be believed that we owe the pre¬ 
servation of the site of the block where 
so many illustrious heads fell, at the 
wish of our kings and queens, to tlie 
■merest accident ? When the' present 
King of Sweden was visiting England, 
nearly 30 years ago, one of his visits was 
to the. site of the block. 

By a miracle of chance there happened 
to be on the spot at that moment a 
deputation sent to consider the destruc¬ 
tion of the historic site. 

Prince Fortunate 

The Prince was made known and the 
site shown to him. Afterwards it was an¬ 
nounced in the House of Lords that the 
deputation of destruction found The 
Crown Prince of Sweden being taken to 
it as one of the most historic sites in 
London, and that saved the relic. As a 
fact, it was pure chance that brought the 
visitor there ; but the timely announce¬ 
ment preserved a relic which is one of the 
saddest and most appealing in this land. 

There was no. Prince Fortunate to 
drop from the clouds at the right moment 
and save Traitor's Gate. Traitor's Gate, 
one of the most important memorials of 
English history, and the old stone steps 
worn by the feet of so many illustrious 
prisoners were torn from their places. 

Traitor’s Gate 

The famous gate was sold to a White¬ 
chapel tradesman for 15s., and sold by 
him to Barnum’s Show for ^50. The old 
staircase, pressed by the feet of Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Walter Raleigh, Anne 
Bolevn, Queen Katherine, Lady Jane 
Grey, and all the sad host who passed 
to imprisonment or death up its green 
and mossy stones, was broken up and 
replaced by a worthless substitute in 
Bath stone. 

The Tower is our greatest monument 
of national history, still invested with 
mystery and something of terror, a 
reminder in the beating heart of London 
of days and deeds that linl^our age with 
the nation's story for a thousand years. 
It should be impossible for our Goths 
and Vandals to strip the old fortress, 
prison, and palace of its memorials, and 
we believe and hope that such wanton¬ 
ness is now impossible. 


A VENUS OF THE STONE AGE 
A mong the prehistoric drawings found 
in the caves of Colombrere, in France, is a 
picture scratched on a fragment of 
mammoth bone of a very graceful 
woman. It is at least 20,000 years old, 
and Professor Mayet of Lyons Univer¬ 
sity describes it as a Venus of the 
Stone Age. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Oup Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

A COVERING FOR A RICK 

A covering made up of lengths of 
waterproof canvas laced together so that 
it can' be added to 
or made smaller. 
Gutters are arranged 
along the bottom, 
and the covering is 
held in position with 
weighted ropes. The 
ends are turned over and laced together. 

AN EASILY LOADED CART 

This apparatus, which maybe used as 
a separate vehicle or as a trailer to 
another cart, has a sliding basket at. the 



end. This is filled, and by means cf a 
lever the frame and basket are elevated 
and, if necessary, emptied into a van. 


AN.IMPROVED WATCH RING 

The ring at the top of the watch is 
made double, as shown in 
the picture, so that-the 
shackle of the chain can¬ 
not get caught under the 
winding knob, as some¬ 
times occurs with ordinary watches. 

A DRIP PREVENTER FOR A TEAPOT 

A small chain is attached to a metal 
clip which rests inside the 
spout of the teapot, and this 
chain hangs vertically out- 
* YA s ^° ^ le spout. After the 
' ' tea has been poured the drip 

returns up the chain’by capillary attrac¬ 
tion, and is thus saved from falling. 

A SIMPLE DUMMY FIGURE 

This is a model made to imitate the 
attitudes of a living person, and can be 
prepared in any size. .The 
limbs and body are com¬ 
posed of metal, wood, or 
cardboard, and the various 
parts are joined by wire 
cores of flexible material, 
which may be bent about 
in all directions so that the 
figure can be placed in any 
attitude. It can be used 
to display clothing in a 
shop window, to assist an 
artist who has no living model, and so on. 

AN ELECTRIC FOOT-WARMER 

This foot-rest, for a motor-car or other 
vehicle, is pivoted so 
that it can be ar¬ 
ranged at any angle, 
and it is fitted with 
an electric heating cir¬ 
cuit like the electric 
stoves used in houses. When not in use- 
it is let down flat on the floor. 

A SAFETY CLOTHES PEG 

This peg has a projection on one cf 
the legs, so that when it is 
put on the line the rope 
rests on the upper edge of 
the projection, and the peg is 
prevented from slipping off, 
as often happens when a 
high wind is blowing the 
clothes about and the peg gets loosened. 

A LAZY-TONGS MIRROR 


Two mirrors are connected by a lazy- 
toirgs arrangement with handles shaped 
like those of a pair of scissors. The 



mirrors can be adjusted so that a lady 
can see her back hair, and the whole 
closes up and will go into a travelling bag. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Titmice Grow Tame 

KINGFISHER ON THE MOVE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

November 14. The kingfisher, our 
most . beautiful bird, often leaves its 
usual haunts at this season, owing to the 
heavy rains making the rivers and 
streams muddy, and therefore unsuit¬ 
able grounds for food. At such times 
the halcyon, as the poets call it, goes 
to ponds and springs to search for small 
fish; and the sight of a kingfisher 
perched on a branch watching for its 
prey, and then darting down to get it, 
is worth watching for. 

November 15. The pretty little tit¬ 
mice are getting tamer and drawing 
nearer our houses as the food problem 
becomes more intense. Now is the time 
to hang up coconuts and nets containing 
suet. If these are suspended near 
windows we shall have some delightful 
experiences watching the tits at play 
and at work as they clear the larder. 

November 16. The bright green 
mosses that are now so conspicuous on 
old walls and gnarled tree trunks rival 
the emerald in beauty, and, though often 
despised by the ignorant, are among the 
most delicate of Nature’s works. 

November 17. The wood pigeons are 
now beginning to. collect in flocks, the 
natives, as we saw a week or two ago, 
having been reinforced by visitors from 
the northern lands. Though regarded 
as a great pest by the farmer, they do 
some good by eating the seeds of weeds. 

November 18. The teal, which breeds 
abundantly in the north of Scotland and 
the Orkneys and in Ireland, flies south 
in the late autumn, and remains for the 
winter. It frequents rivers and open 
■xater, and is very tame. 

November 19. Still more trees are 
now stripped of leaves, those that are 
quite, bare including the Lombardy 
poplar, wycli elm, fig, peach, vine, 
apricot, and black currant. 

November 20. The fieldfares are. now 
arriving from Siberia, and will remain 
with us through the winter, feeding on 
insects when they can get them, and at 
other times on berries. 


C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Temperatures of November 



This map shows in Fahrenheit degrees the 
average temperatures of November in the U. K. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plan now for next year’s crops, so 
that as ground becomes cleared it may 
be properly treated for the kind of crop 
with which it is to be next planted. 
Most crops need manure, some more 
than others. 

Trenching is generally advantageous, 
and stiff soil in particular should be 
ridge-trenched. 

Collect leaves and refuse for .manure 
and other purposes. Push forward the 
planting of trees and shrubs while the 
weather keeps mild and before the 
temperature of the soil is reduced so as 
to check root action. 


A PARLOUR FULL 
OF FISH 

A Seaside Surprise 

THE OLD GREEKS AND THE 
FLYING FISH 

Many examples have been given in 
the C.N'. of various forms of life being 
carried hither and thither by whirlwinds, 
but here is an example of another kind. 

During a tempest some time ago, a 
gentleman, whose house was close to the 
waterside, sat with his window open, 
watching the strife of sea and gale 
below. Suddenly a huge wave was 
lifted from the sea and hurled against 
his house. It broke with lull force 
against the open window, and the pro¬ 
prietor Jled, banging the door. 

When he at last ventured to return, his 
parlour was tenanted by fishes, which 
were flapping and leaping all over the 
floor. There had been a shoal of whiting 
in the sea, and the wave had brought 
them in. 

A Night at Sea 

Still more remarkable was the ex¬ 
perience of Kotzebue, the traveller. 
During a specially hot night at sea he 
slept on deck, and was startled into 
sudjden wakefulness by the rapid and 
violent movements of something cold 
and clammy at his side. At first he im¬ 
agined that it must be a reptile, perhaps 
conveyed on board among stores from 
land ; but on grasping and holding the 
intruder to the light, he found to his 
astonishment that it was a flying-fish. 

“ Well, I am certainly the first man 
who has had a flying-fish for a bed¬ 
fellow ! ” he said. 

But was he ? The scientific name of 
the ftying-fish is Exocoetus. That name 
is composed of two Greek words meaning 
"out,” and "to sleep.”. The Greeks 
knew this fish, and something of its 
habits, just enough to lead them into 
one of the many blunders which bound 
the iinagiilation of mankind for nearly 
2000 years. 

Old Ulysses 

They believed the flying-fish to dwell 
in the water for feeding, but to fly out 
of it to sleep, and so they gave it this 
name, meaning “ out to sleep.” Their 
old belief is enshrined in the annals of 
science today, where llying-fisli are still 
described by the name the Greeks gave 
them. 

Where did the Greeks imagine these 
fish-out-of-water slept ? They must 
have thought them a sort of bird. 
Surely sonic old bold navigator of the 
bygone days of glorious Greece, steering 
his way by the moon and stars, must 
have had a flying-fish in his bed. They 
had no decks, no cabins ; these ships 
were open to the skies, and old Ulysses, 
setting out to sail in liis open galley 
westward till he died, would surely 
expect to ship many a fish from’ the sea, 
reaching him from— the clouds ! 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 


A shorthorn bull. £5355 

A Reynolds portrait of Dr. Johnson £3200 
Shakespeare’s play's, 1664 . . . £-1950 

A book printed by Caxton . . . £750 

Two Mecklenburg stamps . . . £630 

A 14 th century MS. on vellum . £.550 

A charter of William I. ... £.500 

An 1850 stamp of Saxony . . . £500 

Fountains Abbey register . . . £400 

Eight cottages at Burnham . . £ 26 S 


THE CAT COES HOME 

Some Westclilf reader, whose home 
was shut up a few weeks ago, took a 
black cat and her kittens to some 
friends about half a mile away. During 
the night the cat carried her kittens 
home again, and put them in a box 
outside the backdoor. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

How Long Does a Guinea Pig Live? 

Five years is a fair average. 

Have Earwigs Got Ears? 

No ; it is very unlikely that they hear 
sounds, but they mav feel vibrations 
caused by’ noises. 

Can Reptiles Breathe Water? 

No ; they never have gills at any’ stage 
of their existence, but must always 
breathe atmospheric air. 

Why Do Cats Scratch Furniture? 

For the same reason that lions and 
tigers make great scratches on the' trunks 
of trees—to sharpen their claws. 

Why is a Tree Drier in Winter? 

The interior of a tree is less moist in 
winter than in summer because the 
sap has returned to the root. 

How Much Does a Horse Eat? 

In round figures 12,000 pounds of 
food a year, the product of five acres 
of land, which land would feed ten adult 
human beings. 

Where Are a Duck’s Ears? 

Tlie ears of all birds are at the sides of 
the head, but as these organs have not 
external flaps, like the ears of mammals, 
they are not discovered without search. 

Do Crabs Die Out of Water? 

Common crabs die on land when 
water evaporates from their breathing 
apparatus, but there are land crabs 
which go into the water only to lay 
their eggs. . 

How Many Legs Has a Caterpillar? 

As a rule six legs, but behind these are 
five pairs of sucker-like false legs, 
equipped with sharp little hooks. The 
geometer, or looper, caterpillars have 
only two pairs of these claspers. 

Do People Live Longer than They Did ? 

Yes; because medical and surgical 
skill is greater, and because we pay more 
attention to the need for fresh air and 
sanitation than was the case in former 
generations. 

Do Any British Birds Lay Eggs in Winter? 

Poultry excepted, no. But healthy 
budgerigars, from Australia, lay and 
hatch eggs in the depth of our winter, 
which corresponds with the time of their 
home summer. 

Is a Kitten a Larva? 

Neither kittens, puppies, cubs, nor 
chicks are larvae. At birth they resemble 
their parents in form. They’ have only 
to grow up without change of form, 
whereas a bee, a fly’, or a wasp is first 
a grub or larva. 

Do Albatrosses Attack Men? 

Yes; the old story was conclusively 
proved after the two sea battles with 
Admiral Von Spec’s squadron during the 
war. Many men were blown "into the 
water from sinking ships, and albatrosses 
did attack them. 

How Do Reindeer Endure the Cold? 

They are Arctic animals, accustomed 
for ages and ages to a frigid climate. 
There is a danger during the first day of 
life to the reindeer calf, but it is said that 
after the first 24 hours a reindeer never 
freezes to death. 

Why Do Trees Become Leafless in Winter? 

Sap drains back into the stem ; a 
chemical process, of which the beautiful 
colouring is the autumn sign, takes place 
in the leaf, assisting decomposition; 
the leaf falls off dead, and the tree goes 
to sleep for the winter. 

Are White Cats Deaf? 

Not necessarily’. White-haired, pink¬ 
eyed cats, called albinos, may be deaf if 
their system is deranged and inferior; 
but many albino cats are not deaf. As a 
rule albinism affects only the colour of 
hair, eyes, and flesh—not the senses. 


METEOR SHOWERS 

SIGHTS OF NOVEMBER 
NIGHTS 

Earth Crosses the Track of a 
Comet 

LONG TRAIL OF METEORS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On Saturday evening, November 13, 
the crescent Moon may be seen after 
sunset near Venus in the south-west sky’, 
and before six o’clock, oifing to Venus 
setting, the Moon will be about eleven 
times its width to the north of Venus. 

By Sunday evening it will be almost 
midway between Venus and Mars, which 
will be seen away* to the left; while on 
Monday evening tlje Moon will have, got 
close to Mars, being thirteen times its own 
width to the north of the golden planet. 

It is to be hoped that we shall have a 
succession of fine evenings, for the Earth 
is about to cross the track of a famous 
comet, Tempel’s ; and just at this time, 
about November 15, our world is apt to 
run into some of the multitude of frag¬ 
ments with which the path of this dis¬ 
integrating comet is strewn. 

Forty Miles a Second 

They appear to us as meteors, and the 
familiar bright streak commonly called 
a shooting star is seen when one of these 
particles rushes into our atmosphere at 
a speed of about 40 miles a second. It is 
the speed which causes the brilliance; 
but its glory’ is very transient, for in a 
couple of seconds it is consumed by the 
heat caused by the friction it undergoes. 

These meteors all. appear to come 
from the constellation of stars called 
Leo, at present almost in front of the 
Earth as it is speeding through space. 
As Britain is in front of our world at 
about 6 o’clock in the morning it is be¬ 
tween midnight and daybreak that the 
meteors are most likely to be in evidence, 
though before midnight a few may be 
seen low down in the north-eastern sky. 

Sweeping Up After a Comet 

It is not probable, however, that many 
will appear, for the comet that gives 
birth to them is a very long way off, 
over a thousand million miles away, 
between the orbits of Saturn and Uranus, 
and it will not cross the Earth’s path 
for 13 years. But after it has passed us, 
in 1932 or 1933, we may hope to have a 
grand display as our world sweeps up 
some millions of the fragments which 
follow in the wake of the comet. 

This comet returns to the Sun about 
every 33 years ; it was followed by a 
magnificent meteoric display in i 860 , 
1833, and 1799 ; but in 1899 it was dis¬ 
appointing. It is believed that the comet 
was deflected in its path by the attraction 
of Saturn, and in consequence crossed 
the Earth’s orbit a little above or below 
it, or our world could hardly have missed 
this long trail of meteors. So long is the 
stream that it takes three years to cross 
one point of the Earth’s orbit. 

Uranus Makes a Capture 

Tempel’s comet revolves in a vast 
oval orbit that extends out to just 
beyond that of Uranus, 1700 million 
miles away, and it performs this colossal 
journey of between four and five thou¬ 
sand million miles in 33J- years. But it 
did not always do so, for astronomers 
have found out that this comet came 
originally from some far-distant region 
in space, far beyond our Solar System. 

In the year A.D. 126, as it was travel¬ 
ling towards our Sun, it encountered the 
planet Uranus, whose attraction deflected 
its course and caused it to travel for the 
future in an oval orbit extending between 
Uranus and the Sun, instead of just 
flying round close to the Sun and then 
leaving it, and us, for ever. So Uranus 
practically captured this comet for our 
Solar System. 

If, therefore, we succeed in seeing even 
one of these Leonid meteors, we shall be 
witnessing the effect of an event that 
occurred nearly 2000 million miles away 
nearly 2000 years ago. G. F. M. 
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An Exciting Story of the : ; To'd by 

Secret of an Old Ruin ® T. C. Bridges 


, CHAPTER 17 
Caffyn; at Bay 

he thunderstorm that had been 
threatening all day had 
broken with a vengeance, and there 
was nothing for it but to make an 
undignified bolt for shelter. Mr. 
Prynne" and the two boys stood 
side , by side under the arch, and 
watched the rain Tash the surface 
of the yard. 

it was dark as night, a darkness 
broken every few moments by 
fierce flashes which flung up every¬ 
thing with blinding radiance. 

“ I'd like mighty well to know 
which way Caffyn went,-” said 
Hank. 

“ Caffyn—is that what you call 
him ? ” inquired Mr. Prynne.. 

“That’s who he is, sir. Mr. 
Laccy told us.” 

“ How does he know anything 
about it ? ” 

Hank hesitated. 

Mr. Prynne seemed to under¬ 
stand. 

“ Tell me or not, as you like, 
Harker; but you can remember 
that you are my guest at present, 
and not in school.” 

“ Thank you,' sir. That’s real 
white of you,” answered Hank, 
much relieved; and without more 
ado he told the story of the day they 
had seen Caffyn in the cave. The 
only part of the-business he left out 
was that Delmar had been there. 

■ “ This' -is ’ most' extraordinary,’ 1 
said Mr. Prynne. “ Do you think 
tiie man is quite sane ? ” 

“ He’s not mac!,. sir—just bad, 
if you ask me,” replied Hank. 

” Then you think he has some 
object in view ? ” 

“ It certainly looks that way to 
Stan and me, sir.” ✓ 

Mr. Prynne.frowned. 

“ It might be mineral,” lie said. 
“ I’ve heard that tin was once 
worked along this'eoast.”- 

" That’s what Mr. Laccy said,” 
put in Stan. 

, “ But that, would- only account 
for the cliff exploration, not for 
this attempt to get into the ruins. 
We must do our best to find the 
man, and make him own up.” 

“ I guess he’s got his lie ready, 
sir,” said Hank, so quaintly that, 
in spite of himself, Mr, Prynne 
smiled. 

“ Then what would you recom¬ 
mend, Harker ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, trail him, sir, and see for 
ourselves what his game is.” 

“ Good advice, my' boy, but 
difficult to follow. Even 1 don’t 
know half the cellars and dungeons 
that lie below our feet. There are 
said to be two storeys of them, and 
some of the places very dangerous.” 

Hank was silent. He knew 
of these dangers from Stan. 

“ Is there any way he can escape, 
father ? ” Stan said. 

“ I should not think so. but I 
can’t be quite sure. The place is a 
perfect warren. But the front is 
guarded, and we are here.” 

“ And Caffyn don’t know we’re 
after him, sir,” cut in Hank. 

He paused. 

“ See here, sir, if you’d let Stan 
and me go down below while you 
watched here, we might have a 
chance of cornering him.” 

Mr. Prynne shook his head. 

“ Too dangerous, Harker. I 
know that you are more capable 
than most boys of your age, but 
I could not risk your wandering in 
these dark cellars and passages.” 

“ Then, maybe, you’d come 
along with us, sir. You could get 
someone else to watch here.” 

Mr. Prynne hesitated. 

“ Why not Wilkes, father ? ” 
suggested Stan. " I’ll fetch him.” 

Mr. Prynne looked at the sky. 
The rain was slackening. 


" Very well,” lie said, ” fetch 
Wilkes. ’ And bring the large elec¬ 
tric lamp from my study.” 

Stan darted off and was back in 
no time, carrying the lamp, and 
followed by a panting gardener. 
The man, Wilkes by name, was 
left on guard; then Mr. Prynne led 
the way below. 

He did not go by the entrance 
through which Stan and Bee had 
followed Delmar on the first day 
of term. Indeed! he probably did 
not know of it, for the entrance 
was entirely hidden by long trails 
of ivy. He went down the main 
flight of steps, which were quite 
close to the entrance. 

They tried to walk as quietly 
as possible, but even so their 
footsteps rang hollow on the damp 
stone flags of the passage-way. 

” If the beggar is anywhere about 
it’s a cert he’ll hear us,” whispered 
Stan to Hank. 

“ And see our light, too,” an¬ 
swered Stan. " Shall I ask father, 
to switch off ? ” 

" What’s the use ? These thun¬ 
dering old cellars are so black we’ll 
break our necks if we try to move 
in the dark. I feel as if I were down 
in a mine.” 

Just then they came out of the 
passage down which they had been 
moving into a great vaulted place 
with rows of huge stone pillars 
supporting the roof. Suddenly 
Hank glided up to Mr. Prynne. 

’“ I hear something, sir. Switch 
the light oft.” 

There was a faint click. Out 
went the light, and they were 
plunged in black darkness. 

Then Stan put his mouth close 
to Hank’s ear. 

“ I hear it,” he whispered. 

“ He’s in .beyond there,” said 
Hank,- in a breathless whisper. 
" .What’s there, sir ? ” 

“ I hardly know, Harker. 
Another vault, I believe.” 

" Then that’s where the chap is 
sir. And now’s our chance to 
stalk him. Arc there- any holes in 
the floor ? ” 

“ Not that I know of,” said Mr. 
Prynne ; “ but if we are to walk 
in the dark we must go carefully. 
I will lead the way.” 

He started and, for so big a man, 
walked with extraordinary silence. 

The two boys stole after him. 
The darkness was so intense that 
their eyes ached with the vain 
effort to pierce it, the air was heavy 
and chill, and the utter silence urns 
broken only by the distant mys¬ 
terious tapping and scratching. 

It was Caffyn, without a doubt, 
and Stan longed to know what the 
man was after. 

Mr. Prynne pulled up. 

" There’s a light,” he whispered. 

Sure enough, a faint glow was 
visible in the distance. It was 
just a reflection from a shaded 
light, but where the light itself was 
they could not see at all. 

Still, it gave them a guide of some 
sort, and they went on again as 
slowly and cautiously as before. 

Mr. Prynne’s outstretched hands 
touched a pillar. He moved to 
the right. 

Next, moment he had tripped and 
fallen heavily on his knees. At the 
same time there was a heavy crash 
over to the right! 

“ A wire. Look out ! ” gasped 
Mr. Prynne. 

On the instant the distant glow 
vanished, and there came a quick 
patter of feet. 

“ It’s Caffyn ! Look out! ” cried 
Hank, and dashed recklessly in the 
direction of the sound. 

Caffyn, if it were-he, was running 
straight towards them. Before Mr. 
Prynne, badly shaken by his fall, 
could regain his feet, the man came 
speeding -past. Ho must have had 


eyes like a cat or he never could 
have run in-such darkness. 

" The light, father ! ” cried Stan ; 
and Mr. Prynne managed to switch 
on his torch. The white raj" cut the 
gloom and showed up Caffyn’s squat 
figure as he raced past, and Hank 
right in his path. 

Head down, arms wide apart, 
Hank went straight at him. 

'Caffyn never paused or altered 
his course, and the two met with a 
thud. Stan had a vision of Hank 
reeling backwards and of Caffyn 
trampling right over him. A fury 
of anger seized him, and without a 
thought of anything else he dashed 
away in pursuit. 

CHAPTER 18 

On the Face ol the Cliff 

Mow Caffyn had switched on his 
L - light again, and with its aid 
raced through the pillared vault 
and down the long passage beyond. 

Stan heard his father shout, but 
could not catch what he said. 
Anyhow, he paid no attention. His 
one idea was to catch Caffyn. Stan 
thought he could do it before the 
man reached the steps, but found 
himself badly out. Caffyn was 
nearly at the top of the steps 
before Stan reached the bottom. 

“ Look out, Wilkes ! ” shouted 
Stan as he clattered up the steps. 
He reached the top just in time to 
see Caffyn-making for the archway 
as hard as her could go, and Wilkes 
standing there waiting lor. him. 

Caffyn might be a blackguard, 
but he had pluck. He never swerved 
an inch, but went for Wilkes just as 
he had gone for Hank. Wilkes, too, 
was plucky enough, but he was not 
very young, and was slow and 
awkward. Caffyn -charged him, 
bowled him over clean as a whistle, 
and went straight on. 

So did Stan. Stan’s blood was 
up and he meant to catch Caffyn. 
He was too excited to think how 
little he could do to stop the man 
; even if he did overtake him. 

Caffyn went straight through the 
garden, bursting his way through 
Wilkes’s cherished vegetable beds, 
making straight for the gate at the 
bottom. He flung it open, and 
banged it behind him. Stan was 
delayed a moment, releasing the 
catch, then he raced on again. 

They crossed the road, and 
Caffyn doubled down the lane 
leading to the common above the 
cliffs. Arms well in to his sides, 
breathing deeply, Stan stuck to 
him, but he was a good hundred 
yards behind and in spite of his 
efforts could not close the distance. 

Now Caffyn was heading for the 
cliffs—riot those ' above Priest’s 
Cove but farther to the left, and 
Stan could see the -sea grey and 
bleak under the dark clouds which 
covered the sky. 

Close to the edge of the cliff was 
a belt ot thick gorse. Crashing 
through this Caffyn was lost to 
Stan’s sight. 

Stan followed. In his haste he 
caught his foot on a tough, twisted 
gorse root and shot headlong on 
hands and knees. 

He had not known how close he 
was to the cliff edge. Just beyond 
the gorse was a tremendously steep 
slope of short, slippery turf. It was 
on this that Stan landed, and before 
he realised what was happening 


found himself sliding helplessly 
down it towards the spot where it 
broke short off. 

Stan clutched with liis fingers at 
the turf, and tried to drive in his 
toes. It was useless; there was 
nothing to hold on to. His feet 
shot over the edge, and lie dropped 
into space. 

He held liis breath for the plunge 
into the sea. Instead, he was con¬ 
scious of a crackle, a crash, then 
with a thud he was brought up short. 

All the breath was knocked out 
of him, so that for the moment he 
could only lie and gasp. It was 
nearly a minute before he had 
recovered sufficiently to under¬ 
stand what had happened. Then he 
found that he had fallen plump into 
a dense patch of gorse and brambles 
which grew on a spur of rock pro¬ 
jecting from the cliff. 

It was the most amazing piece of 
luck, for if he had fallen only half 
a dozen feet to one side or the 
other nothing could have saved 
him from going straight into the 
sea below. 

As it was, barring scratches, he 
was unhurt. Though he had 
dropped a dozen feet the gorse had 
formed a perfect cushion. He got 
up rather shakily and looked round. 

The very first thing he saw was 
Caffyn. The man was about fifty 
yards away, and a good deal below 
the spur on which Stan had fallen, 
-and was making his way along the 
face of the cliff like a lizard on a 
wall. How he had got there Stan 
could not tell, but it was plain that 
he knew what he was about and 
was making for some refuge of 
which he alone knew. 

Stan’s tumble had knocked the 
•wind but not the pluck out of him, 
'arid now that he had got his breath 
back he was just as keen as ever to 
catch Caffyn. Luckily for himself, 
Stan had a capital head for heights, 
and was able to look down from his 
lofty spur into the crawling foam so 
far below without going giddy. 

His sharp eyes roved across the 
cliff face, looking for any way by 
which he could follow Caffyn. 

These cliffs were not bare rock by 
any means. They were broken by 
crevices and crags. Here and there 
were patches of turf and of gorse and 
wind-twisted oak-sdrub. Even so, 
it was not a nice place for climbing. 

The place where Stan stood was 
a . particularly nasty one, for just 
below was a sheer drop. To his 
right, however, was another spur, 
and beyond that it looked .easier. 

The gap N between his spur and 
this next was not very wide, pro¬ 
bably not more than six or seven 
feet. Not much of a jump under 
ordinary circumstances, but when 
failure'means certain death it makes 
the jumper nervous. 

Stan licked his lips as he measured 
the distance. 

“ Won’t get any better by 
looking at it,” he said to himself, 
and, setting his teeth, gathered him¬ 
self and sprang. 

He landed on hands and knees, 
but safely, and, scrambling up, was 
delighted to see that the way be¬ 
yond was easier than he had sup¬ 
posed. He started scrambling 
rapidly after Caffyn. 

Caffyn heard him, and turned 
and began climbing straight up 
the cliff. 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Dove 

1 | ‘he golden cage was empty, 
and the little prince wept. 
Away among the pine-tops the 
truant dove cooed softly. 

“ My son, .you shall have a 
nightingale ! ” cried the queen. 
” You will forget the foolish dove 
when the nightingale sings.” 

Nay,” -wept the prince, “ I 
want my dove.” ; 

“ You shall have another 
dove,” said the king soothingly. 

“ Nay,” wept the prince, “ f 
want my own.” . 

But still the truant dove cooed 
over the tree-tops, the golden cage 
remained empty, and day and 
night the little prince wept. 

Then. they sent for the old 
philosopher who lived in a poor 
little hut in the wood where the 
truant dove cooed so softl\-. 

“ My prince,” said the old 
man, “ hast learnt thy lessons 
today ? ” , 

“ Ah,” answered the little 
prince bitterly, “it is ever 
lessons for me. They come to me 
all day, teaching me the duties 
of kings. I am no king, and I 
want nothing but my dove.” 

“ Today only thy dove shall 
teach thee,” said the philosopher. 
" Listen ! Hear the dove’s song. 

True blue—I’ll not rue. 

True blue—I’ll not rue. 

" Dost hear the words,. my 
prince ? " 

".Ay ! I hear them, but I 
know not why he sings them . He 
is an ungrateful dove to fly away, 
for I fed him from the king’s 
table, and his cage was of gold.” 

“ Listen, prince ! ‘ True blue 
—true blue.’ That is the sky 
he loves better than golden bars. 
His mate flies in blue skies, 
and soon he will rear young 
doves in the tree-tops. ‘I’ll not 
rue—I’ll not rue.’ Never will lie- 
rue the day he escaped from his 
golden prison ; and king’s food 
is not so sweet as liberty. When 
thou art king, my prince, re¬ 
member that. A king just and 
wise allows his subjects liberty.” 

“ But kings please themselves, 
old man.” 

“ Nay; good kings please their 
people, and make them as happy 
as the dove in the tree-tops, my 
prince.” 

And the little prince dried his 
eyes, and pulled the golden cage 
to pieces, and gave it to the little 
beggar-girl at the palace gates ; 
and the wise philosopher re¬ 
turned to his hut in the wood 
where the dove cooed softh'. 

The little prince grew and be¬ 
came a king, and was known far 
and wide for his wisdom and 
justice, for never did he forget 
the rights of his people. 

Sometimes an old, white- 
haired man came to the king’s 
tower, where once a little prince 
wept beside an empty golden 
cage; and while they talked of 
many wise things, the king would 
raise his hand and saj^ softly : 

“ Listen, O my philosopher.” 

And from the tree-tops far away 
came the cooing of the doves; 

■ True blue—I’ll not rue. 

True blue—I’ll not rue. 
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Laugh and the World Laughs With You 
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Dt MERRYMAN 

“ D° y° u drive your own car ? ” 
asked a young man of a busi¬ 
ness acquaintance. 

“ No,” replied the man who had 
just bought a second-hand car, “ I 
have to coax it.” 

a 0 0 

The Traveller’s ABC 



’S the woe of the people who 
W wait 

While passengers argue the point 
at the gate. 



X is the Xtra seats you will 
gain 

When Xtra carriages we can obtain. 
0 0.0 

Buried Treasure 

Within my first my second lies, 
-Scarcely hid from sight; 

My whole, though carefully con¬ 
cealed, 

Is often brought to light. 

Answer next week 
□ □ □ 

A Tongue Twister 
Pickpockets 

Went picking pockets 
In the park, 

But the pocket-pickers 
■ Had their pockets picked 
By other pickpockets 
In the park. 


A Fishy Story 

A man was going for a holiday to 
a place where the fishing was 
excellent. 

“ Are there many trout up 
there ? ” asked a friend. 

“ 1 should just say there are. Thou¬ 
sands of them!” he replied excitedly. 1 
“ Will they bite easily ? ” 

“ Rather ! Why, they are so 
vicious that you have to hide 
behind a tree to bait your hook 1 ” 

0 0 0 

Never Say Die 

There was an old man named 
'McGuire 

Lost his footing and fell in the mire. I 
Said a bland passer-by,- 
“Cheer.up! Neversay die!” 
“But 1 must,” he replied; “ I’m a 
dyer 1 ” 

0 3 0 * 

Queer Arithmetic 

J am no sweep, yet oft you see 
On chimney-top my form, 

Where I still keep my place on high 
In spite of wind and storm. 

Curtail me, on the. earth 1 stand, 

Most useful 1 am sure; 

The source of dainties to the sick 
And profit to the poor. 

Curtail again, though one before, 
Now many I shall be ; 

Curtail again, and, still but one, 

A hundred you shall see. 

Answer next week. 

3 3 3 

Is Your Name Groves ? 

Qroves is the same name as 
Graves, but in the course of time 
the spelling has varied. The names 
are from the old English word gra ve, 
or' greave, for an avenue, or path 
graved, or cut,, out of 'the wood. 
The person who first held the name 
no doubt lived near a grove. 

□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Fond ol Company Co-nun-drum 
The Problem ol the Field Fence 
Sweet and Bitter Cares, Caress 
Who Was He ? 

The Blind Poet was John Milton 


The Little Man and the Caterpillar 



CHAPTER 1 



CHAPTER 2 



CHAPTER 3 



CHAPTER 5 


—TlA-OiaE- 



CHAPTER 4 



CHAPTER 6 


A Story Without Words 


12 


Mrs. Jacko Feeds the Beggar 

. Tacko was making himself such a nuisance one rainy day 
J that his mother said, “ J do wish you would go out of my 
kitchen, and find something to do to keep yon out of mischief ! ” 
Jacko pulled a long face, and went out slowly, dragging one 
foot after him as if he had suddenly lost the use of it. 

" Stop that! ” cried his mother sharply.’ “ Your boots 
wear out quite soon enough as it is! ” 

Jacko banged the door behind him, and went upstairs three 
steps at a time. He had suddenly remembered that he had 
never yet properly explored the box-room at the top of the house. 

It was full of trunks and bags and boxes of every description, 
all pretty old and shabby; and most of them empty. But there 
was one—the oldest and shabbiest of the lot—that was locked, 



“Poor fellow 1 ” said Mrs. Jacko 


and it took Jacko fully ten minutes to force open the lid. It 
was a rusty, obstinate lock, and it took some forcing; but Jacko, 
after long experience, could do wonders with a penknife! 

What he expected to find lie hardly knew, but lie was terribly 
disappointed to get nothing for all his exertions hut some 
musty old clothes. 

“ No good to me! ” he said, with disgust. “ But wait a 
minute ! That looks like a wig. It is ! What a game ! ” 

There was a pair of spectacles, too. Jacko stuck them on 
his nose and the wig on his head, and when lie had jumped into 
a pair of trousers and a coat and a slouch hat it was difficult 
to recognise him. 

“ My own mother won’t know me ! ” lie exclaimed, jumping 
round. “ I vote she won’t! I’ll try her and see ! ” 

As he ran downstairs an idea came tp him. He crept out 
and round to the back door, and when he had carefully turned 
up the flapping ends of the trousers, which were yards too long 
for him, he gave two loud thumps with the knocker. 

Out came Mrs. Jacko. 

“ Got a crust for a hungry man ? ” mumbled Jacko. 

“ Poor fellow 1 ” cried .Mrs. Jacko, seeing only tile slouch hat 
and the shabby clothes, which were getting wetter every minute 
in the pouring rain. “Come in and sit by the fire while I 
make you some nice hot cocoa.” 

Site brought the cocoa, steaming, and also a great chunk of 
plum cake; and Jacko, who knew how good it was, could hardly 
hold the plate for laughing. 1 But he gobbled it up as fast as he 
could, and lie had just got to the last mouthful when he sud¬ 
denly caught sight of his father’s face peering in at the window. 

Jacko started. Down went plate, cup and saucer with a 
crash to the ground.' 

“ Oh ! ” cried Mrs. Jacko. As she ran forward to pick up the 
pieces she bumped into Jacko, and knocked off his hat 1 

And off came glasses and wig 1 

“ You young rascal! ” exclaimed a voice from the window: 
“ You just wait! ” 

“ Not me ! ” murmured Jacko, under his breath, as he made 
a dash for the door. “ I’m off! ” 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Datum line ? Datum 
is Latin for something given, 
and a datum line is a given basis 
from which anything is measured 
or reckoned. 

What does F.O.B. mean ? 

Free on board, a term used of 
goods sold on condition that the' 
seller puts them on board free 
of expense to the buyer. 

What is a Derelict ? A ship 
found at sea with no one in 
charge ; also a boat or article 
cast on shore by the waves. 

What is an Inventory ? A 
list of goods and effects either 
for salc'or for reference. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 

J- 



La cabine La pomme Lecerceau 
de terre 

Chaque passager aura sa cabine 
Les pommes de terre coutent cher 
L’enfant joue avec son cerceau 




** * 
* 


La corcle Le juge La carte 
C’est avec une corde qu’on attache 
Le coupable tremble devant le juge 
Cette carte est le cinq de trefle 


ABC Stories 


The Kite 



stands for kite—the 
kite that Jimmy 
made one morning, 
and took out and 
flew over the common. 

It was a splendid kite. The 
wind took it, and carried it 
high above Jimmy’s hc-ad, and 
dragged it along with such 
force that it was as much as 
Jimmy could do to hold it. 

On the way he passed a little 
low cottage with an apple tree 
over the porch ; and, as bad 
luck would have it, as the kite 
sailed past a sudden gust of 
wind caught it and flung it 
against the branches. They 
held it fast, and though Jimmy 
tugged and tugged at the string 
he couldn’t get it free again. 

“ Oh dear ! ” he sighed at 
last. “ How can I get. it 
down ? If only I were inside 
that house I could lean out of 
the window and reach it with 
my hand.” 

The door of the cottage stood 
open, and, like lightning, Jimmy 
darted in. Up the stairs he ran, 
through an open doorway, 
straight to the window. He 
was leaning out when a gruff 
voice cried: “Upon my word! 
What are you doing, young 
man ? ” 

Jimmy sprang back, looking 
very frightened. The voice 



It was a splendid kite 

came from the staircase,- but 
when a head came round the 
door it was such a jolly-looking 
head that he gave a sigh of 
relief, and'said at once : 

“ I was only trying to reach 
my kite.” 

At that a little old man in 
a dressing-gown 1 and a skull 
cap and a huge pair of woolly 
slippers came into the room, 
and when he saw Jimmy and 
heard what he said he smiled,- 
And when he smiled you forgot 
all about his gruff voice. 

“ Little boys should never 
lean out of windows,” said he, 
holding up his hand, “ in case’ 
they fall. I’ll get the'kite for 
you. Y 7 ou run down and catch 
hold of the string, or it will fly 
away and you'll lose it forever.” 

Jimmy scampered down¬ 
stairs, and in a very few 
minutes there was his kite sail¬ 
ing bravely along in the skies 
again. And there was Jimmy 
running along below, waving his 
hand to the little man smiling, 
at him from the window. 
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Mammoth Relief Map—This great relief map of 
America is being prepared for the Marine Ex- - 
hibitiort in Chicago. The material is sprayed on 


First Woman Soloist Heard in Westminster Abbey—Madame D’AIvarez, 
the famous contralto, who is the first woman to sing in Westminster 
Abbey, where she is taking part in a series of week-day recitals 


Beautiful [Things for the Home—These beautiful 
things were made by the girls of a London School 
who receive lessons in homecraft. See page 3 


IN THE BLACK RACE 


Brilliant Girl Scholar — Miss Wendy Stuart, 
of Northampton, not yet fourteen, who is the 
youngest undergraduate of an English university 


Splendid Negro Types—An African journal 
publishes these photographs to show that the 
negro race can produce a high type of beauty 




Monster Civil Service Examination—Two thousand women who 
have been do.ng temporary Government work have just taken part 
in a great examinat.on at the Crystal Palace for permanent posts 


The German Ambassador Thinks Out a New Move—Dr.Stahmer, 
the new German Ambassador in London, has - a quiet game of 
halma with his wife at the Embassy in Carlton House Terrace 
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ABBEY’S FIRST WOMAN SINGER MONSTER EXAM. BEAUTY 


Brave Boy Scout—Wiltred Hill, the fifteen- 
year-old Scout of Kingston, who saved 
three children from drowning. See page ? 


Dogs That Take Man to the Poles—Amundsen, who is attempting to reach the North 
Pole, is taking with him Samoyede dog3, such as thess, which belong to the 
kennels at Farningham in Kent, from which many dogs have gone to the Polar regions 






























